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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


In one of those admirable, because unpretentious and 
unadorned, speeches in which the present British Prime 
“a Minister excels, Mr. Stanley Baldwin recently 

Bo informed the Primrose League that ‘“‘ Courage 
is what we want to-day.” With that sentiment we should 
all heartily agree, but, unhappily, supply is not always equal 
to demand, and when we glance at the events of the last 
few years it would take a rash man to say that courage has 
been the keynote of British Policy. Indeed, we should be 
nearer the mark in asserting that ever since Great Britain, 
her Allies and Associates won the mightiest war yet fought 
by human beings, successive British Governments have 
comported themselves as though we were a defeated nation. 
As such ex hypothesi it behoved us to sing small in the world, 
and it became the business of our Statesmen and Spokesmen 
to apologize for our existence to all whom it might concern. 
This epidemic of Defeatism broke out in Downing Street the 
day our Government promised President Wilson, in the 
autumn of 1918, to waive all claim for war costs against 
Germany—a pledge of which Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues were so heartily ashamed, or afraid, that it was 
sedulously concealed from the British electorate, who, on the 
contrary, were told in terms that Germany would be made 
to pay our war costs. This capitulation to Washington 
politicians—who were jealous lest the British Empire should 
emerge too strong from the Great War and thus sought to 
hamstring a commercial competitor—simply meant that the 
chief burden of the criminal aggression of 1914 should be 
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transferred from the Mailed Fist to its victims. From that 
day to this British taxpayers have staggered under a titanic 
load of debt rendered all the heavier by the omission of our 
Statesmen to debit the Fatherland with British indebtedness 
to the United States which could so easily have been disposed 
of by a Power then in process of repudiating every financial 
obligation. The Courage admired by the honoured head of 
the Primrose League was so conspicuously lacking at this 
fateful hour of big talk and pitiful action that the pledge to 
make Germany pay England was actually transformed into 
an undertaking to make England pay the United States 
£100,000 every day of every year throughout two entire 
generations. 


ANOTHER outbreak of Defeatism that will make the word 
“ Coalition ’ stink for all time in Conservative and Loyalist 
- 4 nostrils was the cowardly surrender to Sinn 
{he Fein, the dismemberment of the United 

Kingdom, and the treacherous desertion of 
those who through good report and ill report had stood by 
us in Ireland and fought our battles abroad. Sir Henry 
Wilson, who was in intimate touch with the statesmen—save 
the mark—who perpetrated this enormity, went to his un- 
timely grave convinced that physical funk had been no 
inconsiderable factor in inspiring this “ courageous stroke of 
the pen.” This betrayal was in large measure to “ please 
the Americans,” and coincided with the calamitous aban- 
donment of our Alliance with Japan, which will always hold 
a foremost place in the history of Imbecility. It was not 
only a priceless asset to Great Britain and the British 
Empire throughout the Far East, but was admittedly the one 
stable factor in that part of the world and the single, solid 
guarantee of peace in the Pacific. Its value to Australia 
and New Zealand, as these Dominions had realized when 
war came, was simply incalculable. It was yet another 
concession to American Jingoes, upon whom our effusiveness 
and obsequiousness are so completely lost that, sooner than 
co-operate with us in protecting common human interests 
on the Yangtze, the Washington Government would prefer 
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that every American citizen, together with his women and 
children, should be ignominiously kicked out of China, as 
has been the fate of many hundreds, and would be the fate 
of many more but for the protection of British warships 
and British troops. 


ANOTHER deplorable manifestation of Funk, if it be per- 
missible to call things by their proper name, was the per- 
J version of the last Imperial Conference to 
Separatist purposes. Instead of utilizing this 
golden opportunity of consolidating the King’s 
Dominions by practical measures, for which the times were 
ripe and which public opinion at home and overseas 
anticipated, a Conservative Government, supported by a | 
record majority and placed in power with a National and 
Imperial mandate, allowed a handful of marplots to convert 
the Conference from an Imperial Committee of Ways and 
Means into a Debating Society on Status which formulated 
conclusions that could only promote the diplomatic disunity 
of the Empire, besides belittling the Governor-Generalship. 
Let us assume that Downing Street is paved with good 
intentions, and that these miserable sops to Separatism had 
some amiable motive behind them. Their effect could 
not be otherwise than disastrous. The attack of the Imperial 
Conference on the Governors-General, who are henceforward 
to be but “ Rubber Stamps,” could only be interpreted 
in Canada as affording some justification for Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s cynical campaign against Lord Byng, which was 
warmly resented by the Canadian people. The attempt to 
flatter General Hertzog into acquiescence in the British 
connection was yet more dangerous. It must cheapen the 
Empire everywhere—depressing its friends and stimulating 
its enemies. Its only appreciable effect on its object was 
to cause General Hertzog to return home with a vastly 
swollen head as the arbiter of the future of South Africa. 
This naturally incited his back-veldt Boer followers to demand 
that he forthwith “deliver the goods” by hauling down 
the Union Jack. The Flag Bill, in fact, followed the Imperial 
Conference as night follows day. 
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THE British public are very weary of this surfeit of Defeatism; 

and would earnestly appeal to the Prime Minister to join 

aint ; with them in “ gingering up ”’ his colleagues, 

fgosting especially those associated with external 

affairs. It is possible to have too much, 

even of such a good thing as the “‘ Locarno Spirit,” and when 

it inspired our unsuspicious Foreign Minister to treat a 

renegade British subject from the West Indies, now mas- 

querading in China under an assumed name, as though he 

were the Responsible Statesman of some Great Power, 

and when gaol-birds from Glasgow are allowed to engineer 

the wiping out of historic British Concessions at Hankow 

and elsewhere, and every indignity is heaped on our own 

people simply because they are British, we are bound to 

ask how many more crimes will be committed in the name 

of Locarno? The weak point in our foreign policy is the 

erroneous judgment continually formed of foreigners which 

lands this country in situations that would be ludicrous if 

they were less tragic. Our Mandarins claim to be infallible, 
‘and demand that the public go “nap” on their sagacity, 
though they violently vary their opinions from month to 
month. Thus, in the winter, Eugene Chen was held up to 
our admiration as the pink of diplomatic correctitude— 
although he was obviously Red—whose bare word was worth 
more than many persons’ bonds. He was regarded as a 
man to whom we might safely entrust anything worth 
having on the Yangtze, and anyone who questioned 
“agreements” bearing his signature, or, indeed, exhibited 
any distrust of his personality, was officially placed on 4 
par with those unspeakable nincompoops who before the 
war mistrusted Kaiser Wilhelm II. Then all of a sudden, 
in the spring, Downing Street discovered what humbler 
folk had long known, and had got themselves disliked for 
saying, namely that the aforesaid Chen was but a man of 
straw—presumably a stalking-horse of Moscow—and of so 
little account as to be unworthy of any further communica- 
tion. The pivot of the whole plot of last March will not 
receive so much as another post card from Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. It is very amusing, though less so to our 
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compatriots at Hankow, whose ruin has been wrought, as 
to those at Nanking, whose lives were jeopardized by the 
fatuous formula ‘‘ Trust Chen and all will be well.” Their 
language concerning our Foreign Policy is neither 7 
mentary nor printable. 


Ir only the Prime Minister could persuade all colleagues to 
cease kotowing to the wrong people, whether inside or 
outside the British Empire! We do fer- 
Abuse of Jently agree with him as to the urgent need 
of courage in Politics, which moreover always 
pays Governments that display it whether they fight a 
General Strike, send a Defence Force to protect our Nationals 
at Shanghai or elsewhere, cleanse the Augean Stables in 
which anarchists have plunged Trade Unionism, or raid 
the habitations of the Reds in Moorgate Street and other 
places. Perhaps the most galling manifestation of Defeatism 
in the whole series of post-war home-made humiliations, 
was the present Government’s tolerance of treatment by 
Moscow, such as the Soviet dared mete out to no other 
nation, great or small, knowing, as it did, that none would 
submit. Here was, indeed, a mystery that baffled investiga- 
tion. Why did the British Government exasperate the 
British public—why should our Ministers persist in doing 
this outrageous thing in violation of their mandate, injuring 
our prestige everywhere, and setting a lamentable example 
to the world, which happily so far the world has rejected ? 
Why were the Reds allowed to concentrate their venom on us 
and enjoy the free run of the Metropolis? We don’t know, 
we can only guess. We suspect that ‘‘ Locarno” was really 
at the bottom of it. Our amazing meekness towards Moscow 
was not so much inspired by any abiding affection for the 
Soviet as by the fond and foolish desire to make things easy 
for Germany, who did not wish to be compelled to choose 
between Moscow and London as she might have to do in 
the event of a diplomatic rupture. It suits Germany’s 
book to-day, as always, to play off England and Russia 
against each other. To us the astute Teuton pretends to 
be “ anti-Bolshevist ”’ and an enemy of all Reds, to the 
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beguilement of impressionable Statesmen and _ susceptible 
Politicians. Meanwhile the Germans egg on the Soviet in 
every anti-British enterprise, and though Germany squeals 
over the payment of Reparations to the Allies, German 
financiers are, according to the Daily Telegraph, placing 
enormous sums at the disposal of Soviet Russia, doubtless 
in order that the latter may never be short of cash for any 
anti-British operation. Just as Moscow stands behind 
Canton, so is Berlin behind Moscow, and in “ clearing out 
the Reds” we should deal a deadly blow at all our enemies, 
open and secret, and show the world that, though all Britons 
can be fooled for some time and some Britons can be fooled 
for all time, you cannot fool all Britons for all time. The 
protracted obstruction of the Foreign Office to what it has 
at last been compelled to do by the sheer force of events, 
was attributable to the delusion that it is a British interest 
“to please Germany,” who never dreams of pleasing us, 
Such is the simplicity of sentimentalists in high places, in 
whose minds ‘“ Internationalism” looms so large that 
National and Imperial duties take a back seat and the 
supreme task of safeguarding and upholding British interests 
—leaving foreign statesmen to look after the interests of 
foreign Powers—is left to take its chance. We have nothing 
to show for the policy of subordinating the British League 
of Nations to the Geneva League of Nations, or for allowing 
the “Locarno Spirit”? to become an obsession. We need 
semething more than Idealism in dealing with the Realists 
of Berlin and the Revolutionaries of Moscow. 


Our readers will have followed with the utmost interest 
and the keenest pleasure every incident in the recent visit 
; of the President of the French Republic 
Siem (May 16th-19th). This delightful episode 
has been so copiously reported in the Press 

that we need not detail it here. It is agreed on all hands 
on both sides of the Channel that from every point of view 
it was a complete and cloudless success. For our illustrious 
visitor it was a personal triumph of no ordinary character. 
Monsieur Gaston Doumergue came, saw, and conquered, 
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not only as a President, but as a man who found himself 
persona gratissima wherever he went. That the Court 
were charmed with a guest who contributed to make 
everything so easy, and as unconstrained, as ceremonial 
permitted, was evident from the exceptionally cordial 
expressions of regard with which the King, Queen, and 
Royal Family speeded the parting President. He was 
equally appreciated in official or unofficial society, and by 
the crowds in the streets. Even the Mugwump Press, which 
since ‘‘ Locarno”’ has been afraid of exhibiting any enthu- 
siasm for anything French for fear of “repercussions” 
in the Fatherland, was obliged to write cordially of a 
Frenchman so obviously and unaffectedly popular with 
the British Public. While our pro-German Press (which 
is not nowadays exclusively Radical or Socialist, as it 
includes certain pseudo-Conservative journals which take 
their cue on this as on other matters from Mr. Lloyd George) 
lay low during the President’s progress, deeming it wiser 
to spare its readers those pin-pricks which form its only 
contribution to the preservation of the Entente. Franco- 
phobes in London who correspond with, and in most respects 
resemble the Anglophobes of the Boulevards, contented 
themselves with denying that any political significance 
attached to Monsieur Doumergue’s ovations, and to 
explaining that “Locarno” Briand and “ Locarno” 
Chamberlain would see to it that nothing was said on 
any occasion that could conceivably ruffle the susceptibilities 
of “Locarno”? Stresemann. As to that, we know nothing, 
except that the Entente was in no respect weakened by the 
President’s all-too-short stay, so if there was any change 
it must have been strengthened. One notable effect of the 
visit has been to make Berlin wonder whether it will be as 
easy as smoke to undermine Anglo-f'rench friendship— 
whether, in a word, pro-Germanism is as prevalent or 
powerful in this country as the International Jews of the 
City have led their “spiritual home” to imagine. 


Tue British public have nowadays a far juster conception 
of Signor Mussolini and Fascism than at the outset, when 
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most Journalists vied with all politicians in “ crabbing ” 
a man and a movement that necessarily makes small appeal 
to Parliamentarians or Pressmen as they 
Mussolini's watch the steady diminution of their opposite 
numbers in Italy. Thanks, however, to the 
fact that a few of those connected with journalism are 
able to rise above professional prejudice and to realize that 
public interests are even greater than Press interests, we 
are afforded an opportunity of realising what the Duce 
stands for in Europe and admire him accordingly. This 
process cannot but be quickened by Lord Rothermere’s 
impressive review of Mussolini's Five Years of Power in a 
recent issue of the Daily Mail. It will increase the number 
of Englishmen who unfavourably contrast the fruits of 
Committee Government with this One-man régime in a 
country that has been so lucky as to throw up the right 
man. In the writer’s opinion, ‘ Mussolini is justified in 
adding to the date of all documents issued by his Government 
the words ‘ Year 5,’”? because the present régime, which 
attains its fifth anniversary next autumn, marks “ the most 
radical and rapid process of national regeneration that 
history records.’’ Fascism is not a tyranny imposed upon 
*‘a terrorized or at best passive nation, as throughout all 
classes of the Italian people the Fascist spirit is as strong 
as in Mussolini himself.” No national resurrection can be 
brought about by compulsion—‘‘ what has happened is 
that under Mussolini Italy has found her soul again.” 
The old Italy suffered from “an inferiority complex ”’— 
she felt herself to be patronized and rather despised by her 
neighbours “as a picturesque but decadent nation whose 
glories belonged entirely to the past.’ It needed the effort 
of a great war to arouse her from this ‘ comatose 
condition of discouragement,” but before she found herself 
she passed through a phase of social and industrial anarchy 
which threatened to reduce her to the level of Bolshevist 
Russia. Lord Rothermere does well to remind us: 
‘For British observers there is serious significance in the 
fact that it was the very same political tendencies as are 
plainly at work in England to-day which finally led up to 
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the Bolshevist crisis of 1920-1 in Italy. A Government which 
was nominally conservative and prudent tried to appease 
the clamour of the Socialist extremists by a policy of 
concession and surrender. The only result was to hasten 
the arrival of disorder which would have brought Italy 
to ruin had not Mussolini and his Fascist supporters by 
vigorous methods thrown off the tyranny which Red in- 
timidation had fastened upon their country.” 

‘*‘ Although the Socialists were not by any means 
the majority, either in Parliament or in the country,” says 
Commendatore Luigi Villari in his recent book, The Awaken- 
ing of Italy, “ yet by their factious and threatening violence 
they practically dominated the Government.” 


Sianor Nirtt (who is one of the most persistent propagandists 
against Fascism abroad and a man of weight among its 
SMR. many enemies) was, as Lord Rothermere 

recalls, the first Italian Prime Minister to 
take office after the war. No wonder he hates Fascism, 
or that Fascism despises him, seeing that his policy was 
that of Kerensky in Russia, as of the Defeatists of Downing 
Street, ie. “‘to curry favour with the Reds by introducing 
legislation of a socialistic character.” Trade was hampered 
at every turn, landlords and employers were treated as 
enemies of society. The more they were “ placated,” the 
more truculent the Socialists became: ‘“‘Seven years ago 
huge Budget deficits had almost bankrupted the Italian 
Exchequer; the cost of living was constantly rising; the 
public services were corrupt and inefficient; violence and 
extortion were practised with impunity by local Communist 
organizations; the industrial life of the country was 
paralysed by strike upon strike; factories were seized 
and held as their own property by Communist employees ; 
the decent, law-abiding majority of Italians had lost all 
respect for their craven Government and all hope for the 
future of their nation.”’ ‘‘ From that disorder and despair 
Italy has been raised in five years to the position of the 
best organized country in Europe by one factor alone— 
courageous, intelligent leadership.’ In a word, “ Italy has 
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been transformed beyond recognition,” thanks to one man 
who interpreted the best instincts of his compatriots and 
‘imposed authority on the nation.” The reforms effected 
by the Fascist Government and its uniform success in 
administration are conclusive as to the benefit of strong 
and enlightened rule. The annual deficit in the Budget 
has been turned into a substantial surplus, an unfavourable 
trade balance has been redressed. Taxation has been 
reduced. -Death Duties have been mitigated, so as to 
promote thrift. Tens of thousands of officials have been 
dismissed and agriculture stimulated to an improvement of 
25 per cent. in corn production. Both strikes and unemploy- 
ment have ceased, and the Trade Unions of Italy, embracing 
2,225,000 members, are now governed by the Fascist principle 
of “‘ recognizing duty to the community as of equal impor- 
tance with self- or class-interest.’’ Such is the wondrous 
achievement of the great man who only the other day was 
derided by our self-complacent Mandarins as “a pinchbeck 
Napoleon.” Lord Rothermere adds: “Italy has often led 
the world into new eras of human thought and achievement. 
Western Europe derives her code of law and system of 
administration from the example of Ancient Rome. Modern 
arts and letters owe their existence to the Italian Renaissance. 
Throughout history it has been the Latin races rather 
than the Nordic peoples who have initiated, created, and 
inspired. It is becoming more and more evident that we 
in our own day are witnesses of yet another revolution 
in the world’s ideas brought about by the restless and fertile 
genius of the Italian people.” 


THE lessons of these five eventful years extend far beyond 
Italy. They are indeed of universal application. For the 

thousandth time the sin of weakness is 
The Lessons tablished among the cardinal sins. Italy 


came near being suffocated by it and must have succumbed 
but for the advent of Mussolini, who opposed “‘the inherent 
weakness of a so-called democratic system. He has realized 
that the indulgence of such human vices as idleness and 
greed, to which our Socialists and Socialist-Conservatives 
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pander in the name of ‘Liberty’ and ‘social service,’ 
must end in the ruin of a complex modern State. The 
welfare of the highly organized communities in which we 
live depends upon the proper discharge of its duties by every 
class. Only when those duties are fulfilled does the indi- 
vidual become entitled to the protection and privileges 
which citizenship confers. The error of our Socialists 
lies in wanting the privileges without accepting the re- 
sponsibilities. That error is the immemorial one of all 
democracies where political power is more widespread than 
political knowledge. It will receive automatic impetus in 
England from the rash extension of the female franchise 
which our Government has promised for next autumn.” 
In the writer’s opinion the very influences that Italy has 
succeeded in shaking off are rapidly “‘ gaining ground in 
Britain under our present Socialist-Conservative Govern- 
ment,” which is less efficient than Mussolini Government 
in Italy, Poincaré Government in France, or Coolidge 
administration in U.S.A. 

The present British Government was returned to power with an over- 
whelming majority two and a half years ago. It had the certainty of the support 
of by far the preponderant part of the nation for vigorous measures of national 
economy and national safeguard against the Red peril. It has wasted the 
strength which the country gave it upon superfluous and costly measures of 
Socialistic legislation. By its coal subsidy in August 1925 it directly caused 
the general strike of May last year. The coal strike itself it met with indecision 
and procrastination, culminating in August last in threats against the mine- 
owners, who were fighting splendidly the cause of economic sanity. Now the 
unbelievable blunder has been committed of waiting nearly twelve months 
before introducing a Bill to deal with the abuses of the trade union system 
which reached their climax in the General Strike. Our politicians do not seem 
to know that modern democracies have no memories: The remedial and 
necessary legislation which might have been carried almost without opposition 
last June, July, or August, when the circumstances of the struggle were fresh 
in the minds of all, will now meet with fierce and menacing opposition. 

In the past five years Mussolini has lifted Italy to the peak of prosperity. 
Five years more of the present kind of Government is likely to bring Britain, 
with infinitely greater national resources, not far from the brink of national 
disaster. 


Not the least depressing feature of the present outlook 


_ is the fact that if we ejected His Majesty’s present Ministers 


for feebleness and extravagance we should find ourselves 
out of the frying-pan into the fire: we should get neither 
courage, character, capacity, economy, nor sense from any 
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Government presided over by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or 
by Mr. Lloyd George. There is no Leadership in the Socialist 
Party and no direction among the Liberals, who have no 
idea whither they are going, whether towards a Conservative 
or a Socialist Coalition. Both Oppositions have encouraged 
Ministers in every failing—they have only opposed when 
the Government has been clearly in the right. 


On Mondey) May 9, 1927, a new capital was inaugurated 
that hereafter should become one of the most famous cities 
Canberra of the world, ranking with Washington, Paris, 

Berlin, Rome, and London. If we could 
only peer into the far future we might foresee a day when 
Canberra, the new capital of Australia, surpasses all others 
as the Metropolis of a mighty Pacific Commonwealth, and 
the successor of London in the headship of the British Empire 
of which the centre of gravity may have moved by these 
remote times from a worn-out Old World to the New— 
a veritable land of Hope and Glory. However, once one 
embarks on such speculations they will never end because 
there are no bounds to imagination or any limit to possi- 
bilities. The people of Great Britain fervently hope that 
the opening of the new buildings of the Commonwealth 
Parliament at Canberra by the Duke of York may coincide 
with the opening of a new era of prosperity and happiness 
for the Australian nation, and that nothing may ever occur 
to mar the present affectionate relations between the Mother 
Country and the two noble Dominions in the Southern Seas. 
Australia and New Zealand have been more than ever in 
our thoughts of late as we have followed the progress of 
the Duke and Duchess of York from Dominion to Dominion, 
from State to State, from city to city, and have noted the 
wonderful warm-hearted joyous welcome they have every- 
where received both on account of what they represent and 
for what they are. In New Zealand, New South Wales, 
Queensland, Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia, and 
finally Western Australia, everywhere every section of 
the community doing all they knew to make the King’s 
son and his “Fairy Princess” feel that they had left one 
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home to find another. Amidst all these stirring human 
scenes there was some risk of our forgetting the real objective 
of this Imperial pilgrimage, namely the inauguration of 
Canberra as the future Federal capital and seat of the 
Australian Government. It closely resembles Washington 
in some respects (and is built on the design of an American 
architect), though not, let us hope, in others. The severance 
of the United States and Great Britain was probably 
inevitable and possibly better for both, but the separation 
of the Mother Country and Australia would be a crime 
against civilization because it would endanger both. 


As well-wishers and supporters of the Government, who 
only criticize in the hope of “ gingering up” Ministers to 
better things, we gladly record a decided 
improvement in the political situation since 
we last went to press. It demonstrates anew the truism 
too often forgotten by Politicians, though recently em- 
phasized by the Prime Minister, that Courage pays in public 
affairs as in other relations of life. Moral cowardice is the 
besetting sin of Responsible Statesmen, and the cause of 
most of their troubles as of nearly all their failures. The 
recent amelioration is mainly due to three episodes which 
have this in common, that they are not inspired by Defeatism, 
alias the desire to get under one’s bed the moment anything 
disagreeable occurs. The first was the publication by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Winston Churchill) of a 
Memorandum exposing the preposterous performance of 
the billionaire American Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. 
Mellon), who had thought fit to play up to the Anglophobe 
gallery of which the delectable city of Chicago is the centre 
by accusing Great Britain of profiteering out of Reparations. 
Considering the abject attitude of our public men towards 
the Americans, it was refreshing to have the truth set forth 
in a manner that would penetrate a pachyderm. The 


Improvement 


‘next manifestation of what we may call the “ new spirit” 


in Downing Street was the introduction. of the Trade 
Union Bill by the Attorney-General, which proved a tre- 
mendous shock to the Socialists because the Ramsay 
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MacDonalds, J. H. Thomases, Hendersons, Clyneses, and other 
spurious ‘‘ moderates” believed they could bluff Ministers 
out of tackling this formidable problem. Proportionate is 
their fury and the satisfaction of Conservatives at the 
evident intention of the Government to place a serious 
measure on the Statute Book. The third manifestation 
of anti-Defeatism was the Home Secretary’s raid on Arcos, 
the moral effect of which cannot fail to be salutary both 
at home and abroad, whether the stolen document and 
object of the search be found or not. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks has opportunely reminded our implacable enemies 
that there are limits even to the patience of the British 
Government, which, until that moment, Moscow regarded 
as inexhaustible and treated British interests accordingly. 
We had allowed ourselves to be kicked from China to Peru 
and were becoming an object of universal derision. Now 
Bolshevists know better. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer’s note on War Debts 
must have possessed all the charm of surprise when it was 
i formally handed to the U.S. Government by 
H.M. Ambassador in Washington on May 
4th. Washington politicians had been so 

long accustomed to curry favour with the Irish and German 
vote, to say nothing of that embittered English element in 
the States which is as Anglophobe as either of the hyphenates, 
by being offensive to Great Britain that they could not 
conceive Downing Street resenting anything. Moreover, so 
many weeks had passed since Mr. Mellon had made his cheap 
demonstration that the State Department could scarcely 
credit the evidence of its senses when Sir Esmé Howard 
communicated the Churchill memorandum. What was the 
world coming to if John Bull could be neither pinched 
nor kicked with impunity, and if the Treasury Department 
of Washington were to be called upon to substantiate facts 
and figures? It was on March 17th that Mr. Mellon had 
published his notorious epistle to Professor John Grier 
Hebben, President of Princeton University, who with other 
distinguished academicians had addressed the Coolidge 
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administration concerning American Debt Policy, which they 
deemed no honour to their country. On the “domestic 
controversy” His Majesty’s Ministers were now careful to 
explain they ‘have, of course, no desire to offer any 
comment.” 

“‘ But the letter also contains certain specific references 
to the position of Great Britain; and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel bound to point out that on points of cardinal 
importance these statements do not correspond with the 
facts as known to his Majesty’s Government.” 

The memorandum first disposed of Mr. Mellon’s mis- 
representation as to the cash transactions during the war 
between Great Britain and the United States as calculated 
to give “a very erroneous impression of the facts.” The 
American Secretary of the Treasury—whose record in the 
affair will encourage the world to revise its opinion as to the 
capacity needed to make a huge fortune in U.S.A.—had had 
the hardihood to inform the President of Princeton Univer- 
sity and his eminent colleagues that the United States 
“aereed to furnish the Allies dollars with which all their 
purchases in the United States should be consummated, 
and, what is more, we agreed to lend them these dollars ” ; 
but “when the United States purchased supplies and 
services from France and the British Empire,” they “ did 
not get these francs and pounds on credit: they paid cash.” 
The United States “‘ are now urged to cancel these debts 
because it is alleged that they were incurred in the common 
cause, but neither abroad nor in the United States has it 
been suggested that if this is to be done the United States 
are to be reimbursed the dollars actually expended by us 
in France and Great Britain.” 


As the Churchill Memorandum observed : 

“This statement implied that the United States Govern- 
Annihilati ment lent the British Government all the 
: ting dollars required to purchase supplies in 
America, and that, over and above these loans, they paid 
dollars to Great Britain for the services and supplies they 
required from the British Empire, and that these 
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dollars were retained by H.M. Government for their own 


Mr. Mellon’ 5 imputation is conclusively refuted by an 
article by Mr. Rathbone (the Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury in the war) in an article in the 
American periodical Foreign Affairs (April 1925), of which 
this passage was quoted by the British Government as 
“ clearly and concisely ”’ describing the arrangements between 
the two countries : 

‘“‘ For its own war purposes in Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, the United States did not borrow pounds or francs or 
lire. Our Treasury was obliged to procure these currencies 
for the use of our army abroad. We bought pounds, francs, 


and lire from the Governments of Great Britain, France, and 


Italy, and made payment therefor in dollars here. The 
dollars thus obtained by Great Britain, France, and Italy 
were applied by them towards the cost of their war purchases 
here, and thus the amount of the dollar loans required by 
these countries from our Treasury was diminished in a 
corresponding sum.’ 

The British Memorandum proceeds : 

“Tt will be seen that the United States Government did 
not lend the whole of the money required for British purchases 
in America, but that the dollars received from the United 
States Treasury in payment of sterling provided by Great 
Britain were used to cover a corresponding part of Great 
Britain’s dollar requirements, and only the net dollar 
requirements were covered by loans from the United States 
Government. 

“This arrangement was obviously equitable and satis- 
factory to both parties, and was, in fact, originally suggested 
by the United States Government, in a letter dated 
December 3, 1917, from Mr. Leffingwell, then Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, to the British 
Treasury representative in Washington, which includes the 
following paragraph : 

“*T assume that your Government will use the Dollar 
Fund thus received for meeting its Dollar requirements for 
purchases here, and would therefore reduce correspondingly 
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its requests for Dollar advances from the United States 
Treasury.’ 

‘“‘ The dollar payments to Great Britain were thus regu- 
larly applied to reduce the dollar advances to Great Britain, 
so long as the latter continued: when they ceased in 1919, 
the dollar payments by the United States Government were 
utilized to reduce the debt incurred by Great Britain.” 

If the head of any public Department of a Great Power 
has ever incurred a more annihilating answer to a prepos- 
terous, partisan, futile, and groundless contention than did 
Mr. Mellon, we should like to have the date and the details. 


THE British Government ‘“ now pass to Mr. Mellon’s con- 
tention that the payments made to the United States 

Government in respect of the British War 
De Melee Debt, impose no burden on the British 

taxpayer.” Mr. Mellon stated that “all our 
principal debtors are already receiving from Germany more 
than enough to pay their debts to the United States.” So far 
as Great Britain is concerned, “‘this statement is incorrect.” 
The receipts of Great Britain during the financial year 
1926-27 from Germany on account of reparations represent 
approximately, one quarter of the payments made by His 
Majesty’s Government to the United States Government, 
and their prospective reparation receipts during the present 
financial year 1927-28 (assuming that they are transferred 
in full) will fall substantially below one-half of the payments 
due to be made to the United States. Even were the German 
payments on account of Army Costs (being ‘“‘a partial 
reimbursement ” of expenditure incurred by Great Britain) 
and on account of Belgian War Debt (representing a pay- 
ment on behalf of Belgium) included, the total receipts of 
Great Britain from Germany in either of these years will not 
exceed one-half of her payments to the United States. 
“There can be no dispute as to the facts; the figures are 
published by the Agent-General for Reparation Payments 
and are fully available to the United States Treasury.” 
Later on Mr. Mellon’s casualness and apparent indifference 
to accuracy of statement and justice of inference produced 
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figures to show that Great Britain will receive from repara- 
tions and inter-allied Debts £412,000 more this year than 
she is paying the United States, £3,090,000 more next year, 
and actually in 1928-29 an excess of £14,403,000. We can 
imagine the effect of these Transatlantic fables on Europe, 
thus encouraged to regard us as the real Shylock. It 
was, indeed, the need of dissipating such calumnies circu- 
lated by Mr. Mellon that constrained our long-suffering 
Government to enunciate the facts. 


Tue British Government could only describe Mr. Mellon’s 
statement as “inaccurate, both as regards the past and as 
The F regards the future.” The facts being that 
ack from April 1, 1919, to December 31, 1916, 
Great Britain had paid U.S.A. $838,500,000, or £170,500,000, 
whereas the total amount received by Great Britain on 
account of Reparations, Belgian War Debt, and Allied War 
Debts was $200,000,000, or £41,000,000, leaving a deficit 
of £129,500,000, i.e. $628,500,000. The full details are 
set out in the British Memorandum published in extenso in 
the British Press on May 5th. To this we would refer 
the reader. Whether American citizens have had an equal 
opportunity of perusing it may be doubted. A few of the 
more famous American journals in Eastern Cities presumably 
gave it publicity, but the mass of American newspapers, 
as of American readers, have small sense of fair play on 
any Anglo-American issue, and would not care to consider 
any contention that conflicted with their ingrained and 
invincible conviction that John Bull must be in the wrong. 
We cannot, however, allow European opinion to be poisoned 
against us by the fables of American Politicians. Our 
Government was therefore well advised to reiterate British 
policy which Mr. Mellon grievously travestied in his unfor- 
tunate communication to the President of Princeton 
University. That policy is as follows: 
In no circumstances will Great Britain receive from reparations and inter- 
Allied war debts, taken together, more than she pays to America. The policy 
of His Majesty’s Government on this subject has been repeatedly declared. It 


is not their desire to retain for this country anything out of receipts from repara- 
tions and inter-Allied war debts. In the event of their receipt from inter-Allied 
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war debts and reparations exceeding the payments made by them to the United 
States Government, they have undertaken to reduce proportionately the pay- 
ments due to be made to this country in respect of inter-Allied war indebtedness, 
and a provision to this effect appears in the various war debt funding agreements, 
which His Majesty’s Government have signed. 

The British Memorandum ended with this appeal to the 
American Secretary of the Treasury to make the amende 
honorable for his ‘“‘ inaccurate and misleading ”’ assertions : 

It is for this reason that His Majesty’s Government regret that there should 
have been issued, under the authority of the Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, @ series of statements in regard to Great Britain which for the reasons 
set out above appear to them not to represent accurately or completely the 
facts. They trust that the United States Government will take steps to remove 
the unfortunate impression that has been created by the issue of this statement. 
The position and policy of the British Government in regard to these international 
payments is well known, and the records are easily available ; but if at any time | 
further information is desired by the United States Treasury, His Majesty’s 
Government will be happy to furnish it. 

To this there has been no response. Mr. Mellon elected to 
regard his effort to rob Great Britain of her good name as 
a ‘ domestic’? matter, and is understood to cast the blame 
for statements he cannot substantiate on to his stenographer 


or typist. It is not heroic. 


THE second event encouraging the hope that our Conserva- 
tive Government has at last discarded Defeatism was the 
2 debate on the Second Reading of the Trade 
= and Disputes and Trade Unions Bill, which was 
moved by the Attorney-General (Sir Douglas 

Hogg) on Monday, May 2nd. That the opener’s speech was 
an able and exhaustive exposition of the principal Ministerial 
Measure of the Session goes without saying. But infinitely 
more eloquent than any oratory from the Treasury Bench as 
to the issues at stake was the conduct of the Socialist Party, 
Pinks and Reds, who had made it plain many weeks before the 
Bill was born, that they were resolved to refuse all considera- 
tion of any proposal to illegalize General Strikes, to protect 
those who refused to participate in them, to prevent intimida- 
tion by means of mass picketing, or to mitigate the present con- 
straint on trade unionists, whether Conservative or Liberal, to 
finance the fighting fund of the Labour Party via the iniqui- 
tous Political Levy. It is essential for the reader to realize 
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that these objects are now known to be as dear to the Pinks, 
or so-called ‘‘ Moderates,” as to the Reds or Extremists, and 
that from the outset the Pinks vied with the Reds in 
vituperating a Measure they had not seen because they 
expected it to trench on their precious “ privileges ’’ which 
have developed Trade Unionism into a tyranny of the type 
known as Prussianism. Equally as significant as this violent 
vituperation of what is nothing less than a Charter of Free- 
dom for the British working classes were the reiterated and 
categorical pledges of the Thomases, the Clyneses, the 
Snowdens, the Hendersons, the Ramsay MacDonalds, and the 
other “‘ Responsible Statesmen ” of Socialism to repeal this 
“* iniquity ” whenever they find themselves in a commanding 
position. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is understood, in the 
course of his anti-British propaganda in the United States 
(in part conducted from the British Embassy in Washington), 
to have promised his American friends to ‘“‘impeach”’ the 
authors of Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill whenever the swing of 
the pendulum restores the Socialists to Downing Street. 
Conservatives would be well advised to keep the Pinks to 
this programme. No slogans devised by our Party would 
be a tithe as telling, e.g. Vote for Labour and a General 
Strike, Vote for Labour and Intimidation, a Vote for Labour 
is a Vote to tax the Working-man for Socialism whatever 
his Political Opinions. 


As Sir Douglas Hogg informed the House of Commons, 
these are the four guiding principles of this Bill, and they are 

all that the general reader need concern 
eae himself or herself with. They form the 

kernel of the controversy, and although there 
are omissions which many Ministerialists would like to make 
good in Committee, we understand the decision of the 
Government to concentrate, and their desire to confine, 
their action to principles easily understanded of the People, 
because not very susceptible of misrepresentation : 


I. A General Strike is illegal, and no man shall be 
penalized for refusing to take part in it. 
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II. Intimidation is illegal, and no man shall be compelled 
by threats to abstain from work against his will. 
III. No man shall be compelled to subscribe to the funds 
of any political Party unless he so desires. 
IV. Any person entering the established Civil Service 
must give his undivided allegiance to the State. 


Such is what may without exaggeration be termed the 

Magna Charta of the British Working Man on which the 

great majority will support the Government and the Con- 

servative Party. Prolonged ministerial hesitation in tackling 

the foul tyranny that has made political existence hideous 

throughout the industrial and mining districts of England, 

Scotland, and Wales, and has thrown immense and perilous . 
power into the hands of the internal and external enemies 

of the State, is the only matter of surprise in the business. 

However, better late than never. The single duty of their 

supporters, as of all lovers of freedom in other Parties, is to 

back the Bill, to see that there is no whittling away of 

these fundamental principles in Committee, but that they 

are placed on the Statute Book in their most intelligible 

and effective form. But no efforts of the Ayes on this 

Measure will be anything like as efficacious in gaining 

popular assent as the frenzy of its opponents. This has 
been a veritable eye-opener to the country as to the psychol- 

ogy of Socialism, and the extent to which for all practical 
purposes it is dominated by the Reds—alias the confederates 
of Moscow. Those Conservative Sentimentalists who were 
wont to feed out of the hands of the J. H. Thomases, the 
Clyneses, the Snowdens, and the Ramsay MacDonalds, and 
were perpetually certifying the good faith, public spirit, 
and statesmanship of these sham ‘‘ Moderates,” as well as 
“Capitalist? newspapers that gave them the free run of 
their columns, have had the shock of their lives. 


Our Pinks are, if possible, more furious over this Bill than 
the Reds, presumably because it exposes the fraud they 
had palmed off on the public, viz. their own “‘ Moderation.” 
Either they are arch-humbugs or arrant cowards. If 
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they regard the General Strike—which, be it remembered§ Wr 


they supported and applauded to a man in May 1926 so long 
as they anticipated its success—as a legiti- 
~! Blow vad mate method of coercing the State and the 
. Community, what becomes of their posture 
as Responsible Statesmen and Parliamentarians? If they 
approve of mob picketing and besieging homes and bullying 
the wives and families of men who stand out of a General 
Strike, as well as of the injustice of the political levy, how 
do they differ from the Reds, who regard these manifesta- 
tions of Prussianism as the very essence of the class war? 
If, on the other hand, the Pinks are really at loggerheads 
with the Reds as to General Strikes and kindred issues, 
what becomes of their pretensions to Leadership and to be 
regarded as guarantees of the Moderation of a future Socialist 
Government, when we find them at one with the ‘ Wild 
Men ”’ on the Back Benches, whom they encouraged to turn 
the House of Commons into a bear-garden the moment this 
Bill was introduced? If the Pinks can make any more 
blunders we may be sure these will be added to their full 
bag. However, let us be grateful for the gifts of the gods, 
Had the Pinks shown any sense, and made 4 show of meeting 
the Government half-way, either by suggesting a Royal 
Commission to investigate the abuses of Trade Unionism, 
or by discussing this extremely moderate Measure with a 
view to improving it, Conservative Mugwumps would have 
been enchanted and would have joined forces with the 
Labour Party in emasculating the Bill in Committee until 
there was so little left of it that it would not be worth passing. 
As it is, the performance of the Pinks has protected the 
Conservative Party against our Mugwumps by depriving 
them of any shade of a shadow of a pretext for spoiling 
Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill on the usual plea of “ pleasing 
Jimmy Thomas,” who, it must be admitted, until compelled 
to declare himself a supporter of General Strikes, of Intimida- 
tion, and of the Socialist taxation of the Liberal and Con- 
servative Working-man, has had a succés fou with the 
Conservative Party in Parliament, many of whom are more 
innocent than doves. 
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We are told that the Government Bill has united the 
ff Socialists as never before, that all discord and division have 
Os & been obliterated, that the lions of the Front 
Solidarity of Bench are lying down with the lambs of 
the Clyde, that Mr. Wheatley now adores 
f they} Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, that Mr. Snowden and Mr. Lans- 
lying} bury see eye to eye, while Messrs. J.H Thomas and Saklatvala 
eneralf are inseparables. It may be so. We have no objection to 
? how} the unity of our opponents, nor any fear of it. It is preferable 
festa-] that the Pinks should be engaged in moderating the Reds 
war? than in bamboozling the Y.M.C.A. section of the Conservative 
heads} Party. Nothing could be more salutary than the fact that 
sues, events had so shaped themselves, and the Socialists, to 
bo bef speak plainly, had made such fools of themselves, that in 
ialist }_ the division on the Second Reading of the Trade Disputes 
Wild} Bill but a solitary Conservative voted with the Socialists, 
tum viz. Lord Henry Bentinck, to whom his Nottingham 
this} constituents instantly manifested their disapproval, and to 
nore § whom he subsequently promised to offer no factious opposition 
full} to that measure. Considering the number of Cranks, 
ods, Highbrows, Mugwumps, and Defeatists who nowadays 
ting | masquerade as “Conservative,” nothing could be more 
yal | significant of the ineptitude of the Opposition than this 
sm, — unbroken solidarity of the Ministerial host on this historical 
h @ | occasion when there voted Ayes 386, Noes 171. Majority 
ave | for the Second Reading, 215. So far as we can gather from 
the the Division List the ‘‘ Be-Kind-to-the-Socialists-and-they- 
til will-be-Kind-to-you”’ Conservatives marched into the 
1g. Ministerial Lobby, leaving their Pink friends alone and 
he unprotected among the Reds. It is altogether out of the 
ng question that we should attempt to epitomize this prodigious 
ng debate, in which it must be admitted that the raucous 
; sounds constantly emitted from the Socialist Benches were 


far more eloquent than any of the fine speeches delivered 
from the other side of the House, and infinitely more useful 
I- ‘in educating the public both as to the urgency of taking 
e Trade Unionism out of politics, and as to the true inwardness 
e of Socialism. Hardly less grotesque than the pantomime 
of the Labour Party was the comedy of Liberalism. As 
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usual, that fragment of its former self was split into three 
subsections. Some joined their Leader, Mr, Lloyd George, 
in voting with Mr. Saklatvala, of Battersea. Others voted 
against the Bill. While yet a third subsection, including Sir 
John Simon (who made another incisive speech on thé 
impossible position of Labour Leaders) abstained. i 


Amone outstanding utterances was the courageous pro- 
nouncement of Mr. George Spencer, the Mining Member 
, for Broxtowe, in Nottinghamshire, who had 
 -serctenaggag § been drummed out of the Labour Party for 

refusing to sacrifice his comrades and clients 
in the mines to the vanity of Mr. Cook and the Moscow end 
of Socialism. Mr. Spencer gave the House of Commons an 
illuminating account of the working of Political Trade 
Unionism under present auspices, as well as of his own 
victimization, which made a profound impression. His 
speech will be found textually in our Correspondence Section. 
Two passages explain the perversion of Trade Unionism 
from its original and proper function of safeguarding the 
industrial interests of Trade Unionists, to the sphere of 
international intrigue and subversive propaganda. We 
quote Mr. Spencer: “ One right hon. Member on the Front 
Opposition Bench told me himself that during the coal 
strike two members of the minority movement came into 
the outer Lobby of this House. They wanted tickets to 
come in, and he said to them, ‘ Don’t you use the miners, 
honest but illiterate men, for some dishonest and ulterior 
purpose. They are out for wages and hours.’ The two 
men said: ‘Is your b—— mentality no higher than to 
think we care a damn what becomes of the miners? We 
are not troubling about hours and wages. We are out for 
revolution.’ Mr. Spencer gave this account of proceedings 
at a Trade Union meeting, ‘ when men belonging to the Con- 
servative Party or the Liberal Party have gone to a trade 
union meeting, they find that at some of the branches 
nearly the whole of the time, if not the whole, is taken up, 
not with a discussion on trade union matters, not with a 
discussion on questions like compensation, but in discussing 
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the question of Mussolini coming to this country, the question 
of the Dawes Report, the question of ‘ Hands off Russia’ 
and ‘Hands off China.’ I do not object to these men 
discussing these questions in the proper place. They have 
a perfect right to do so, but they have no right to use trade 
union meetings, which are paid for.out of trade union funds, 
for the purpose of propagating any form of politics what- 
ever.” This elucidates several points :— 


(1) The ineptitude of Trade Unions in many industrial 
issues through their in irrelevant 
politics. 

(2) The fury of Trade Union Politicians at being diverted 
from Politics to the jobs for which they are paid. 

(3) The failure of the masses to respond to the artificial 
agitation against the Government Bill which has 
fallen flatter than any pancake. 

(4) The Socialist attempt to convert Parliament into a 
Pandemonium, and their imbecilities in Committee 
in the hope of misleading the country into believing 
that legitimate Trade Unionism is being attacked, 
whereas Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill is exclusively 
aimed at the illegitimate developments that have 
proved disastrous to Trade Unionists. 

(5) It is the Government who are the true champions 
of the Trade Unions by affording them a chance 
of minding their own business and not usurping 


that of Parliament. 


One of the most valuable hints to Ministers upon the Trade 
Unions Bill has come from outside Parliament and outside 

our Party. Far be it from us to say whether 
5 Seton it can be acted on. What can and what 

cannot be put into an Act of Parliament is 
one of those mysteries entirely beyond the ken of the laity, 
though incidentally the present suggestion comes from a 
lawyer of some distinction—Mr. Augustine Birrell. In a 
letter to The Times (May 16th) he explains a source of 
“unengineered misunderstanding and ill-feeling” aroused 
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by Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill through the use of “the un- 
popular word ‘ Government ’ instead of the word ‘ Country.’ ” 
A Strike “is to be illegal if it is interpreted to be ‘ agin 
the Government.’” But ‘ most living politicians have been 
agin some Government, and have done their best to damn 
it and force it to resign. Are not all political agitations 
intended to coerce Governments?’ To the ordinary man 
this ambiguous word Government simply means “‘ the small 
cluster of more or less cohesive politicians who, by virtue 
of their occupying certain offices of State, and being able 
to control for a time a majority of votes in the House of 
Commons, compose the Cabinet, and are consequently the 
Government.” So when the general public “are told that 
the Government have brought in a Bill to prohibit, under 
pains and penalties, any action likely in the opinion of a 
Judge or Magistrate to coerce them,” it is hardly surprising 
that the opponents of the Government believe that the 
clause in question and the Bill generally “‘ are designed to 
bolster up the party in power, and even to clap its enemies 
into prison.” First-class brains are liable to overlook the 
obvious, and we feel sure this “‘snag’’ escaped the authors 
of this measure. Considering that Ministers invariably 
extol themselves as ‘‘ the Government,” and are equally 
denounced as such by both Oppositions, they should not be 
astonished at the rest of the community making the mistake 


which Mr. Birrell indicates, by imagining the Bill to be a 


Party measure brought in by “ Jix & Co.” for their own 
purposes and benefit. He proposes to substitute the word 
“Country” for “‘ Government’”’ in this connection because 
the former “‘is a more inspiring word”’ than the latter, and 
would, ‘“‘by its very sound, invite the Judge or Magistrate 
called upon to put the Clause into action to lift up his eyes 
beyond Downing Street and cast them over the whole land 
with its population of 45,000,000 in town and country, 
in shop and field, in thousands of diverse occupations all 
closely interlocked, who will never consent, Parliament or no 
Parliament, to be bullied and suppressed by any one section 
of the community even if that section be as large, as useful, 
and politically as powerful as the Trade Union Party.” 
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THE third episode which permits Conservatives to hope that 
the nightmare of Defeatism is over was the dramatic raid 

on Arcos on May 13th, the news of which 
Arcos caused livelier satisfaction throughout the 
length and breadth of the country than any recent event. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. The British public 
had watched during many months with ever-growing anger 
and disgust the continuous insults and outrages which the 
flabbiness and feebleness of Downing Street invited our 
implacable enemies of Moscow to heap upon us wherever 
they found a raw place. We were lowering our own prestige 
all over the world, and in places like China and India our 
supineness was positively dangerous. However much 
British Mandarins might ascribe their attitude to pride, the 
rest of the planet debited it to some species of funk, as 
thanks to our spurious reputation as Machiavellis, Folly 
and Stupidity are ruled out as mainsprings of British Policy. 
We are supposed to be clever and cunning, instead of ingenu- 
ous and trustful. Some deep motive must therefore be 
sought whenever we do or abstain from doing anything 
that foreigners cannot understand. Our Machiavellism was, 
however, wearing very thin under the repeated blows of 
Russian Bolshevism, and even friendly Powers were asking 
themselves whether we also had succumbed to the “ inferiority 
complex.” Let us therefore be duly grateful to Marshal 
Chang Tso-Lin, the War Lord of Peking, for blazing the 
trail in such fashion and with such brilliant success that 
Western Mandarins had no option except to follow the 
Marshal’s inspiring example. In commenting last month on 
Chang’s raid on certain buildings in the garden of the Soviet 
Legation in Peking, which were supposed to be unoccupied, 
but were found to be crammed with Russian spies, Chinese 
traitors, and dangerous documents, we hazarded the 
opinion (see ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” May 1927), “ there 
has been one other prompt and resolute action in China 
that has likewise attained signal success which should not 
be lost on communities nearer home suffering from the same 
deadly disease as to which Marshal Chang Tso-Lin suddenly 
applied the surgeon’s knife in the early days of April with 
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amazing results. ...It must make Jix-Tso-Lin’s mouth 
water to hear of this dashing affair, which should provide 
an irresistible stimulus to Commander Oliver Locker-Lamp- 
son’s patriotic efforts to induce our Western Mandarins to 
take a leaf out of Marshal Chang Tso-Lin’s book and ‘ Clear 
out the Reds.’ ” 


OncE the Home Secretary made up his mind to strike he 
struck hard and home. Having learnt from the War Office 
d that an important secret official document 
beside had been lost or stolen, and was in possession 
of an employee of Arcos Limited (the Russian 

trading organization), with the assent of the Prime Minister 
and the Foreign Secretary, the police were authorized to 
apply for a warrant to search the entire building in Moorgate 
Street, including the premises of the Russian Trade Delegation, 
which were “ constructionally inseparable”’ from the Arcos 
office, as the Home Secretary subsequently informed the 
House of Commons. The organization of this enterprise 
seems to have been thoroughly efficient both in conception 
and execution, as the vast staff engaged at that nefarious 
place, alleged to embrace about 900 persons, including, it is 
said, many Englishmen and Englishwomen—who in these 
hard times are occasionally tempted to stoop rather low— 
appear to have been taken completely by surprise by the 
posse comitatus of police who suddenly surrounded the 
establishment. But Arcos has many spies in unexpected 
places, and prompt as were the police, and rapid as were 
their movements, at least one official had found time to 
burn several documents in the fire-grate, in which presumably 
the most damning evidence was thus disposed of. This 
episode speaks for itself as to the “trade” in which Arcos 
specialized. The actual paper that provoked this unusual 
but completely justifiable action of the British Government 
was not found, but others were, showing in the words of 
The Times “that behind a no doubt legitimate business 
organization, the Soviet Government were conducting in 
London an international campaign for the overthrow of 
existing institutions.’ As the officials refused to hand 
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over the keys of their safes, which were of massive steel and 
concrete such as are unknown in normal business concerns, 
the police were obliged to apply pneumatic drills, the noise 
of which created no small excitement in the adjoining thor- 
oughfares. Mr. Rosengolz, the Acting Soviet Charged Affaires, 
was equally pained, grieved, and amazed at discovering that 
there were limits to British supineness, and failing to find 
the Foreign Minister he naturally rushed off to his friends of 
the Labour Party, whom he doubtless ordered to order the 
Home Secretary to stop “ this outrage.” Equal consternation 
was caused in Moscow by the tardy turning of the worm. 
Much merriment was provoked in London by the familiar 
Zinovieff trick of accusing the police of “‘ forging’ whatever 
documents might be found, than which there could be no 
more conclusive evidence of a guilty conscience and dread 
of coming disclosures. 


THE Government were evidently in some quandary over 
the Arcos raid, and, as usual, when questions have to be 

thrashed out by over a score of trained 
The Boot dialecticians, they took some time to arrive 
at any positive decision, and several days before any 
announcement could be made in Parliament. Fortunately 
the raid itself had been a mere matter of police that did 
not concern the Cabinet, and in which the Cabinet was not 
consulted. Otherwise there would have been no raid, or 
it would have been a fiasco, as Arcos would have got wind 
of it and every compromising document would have vanished. 
Several Cabinet Ministers have the reputation of being 
unable to keep anything to themselves, and practically pass 
on everything to outsiders, and being very catholic in their 
choice of friends, some of those are hostile to the Govern- 
ment and have no hesitation in passing on their information 
to its political enemies. The Government were also in this 
difficulty, viz. that the worse the discoveries the worse 
was their prolonged tolerance of this scandal in our midst, 
and the more signal the vindication of the campaign to 
“Clear out the Reds,” which Mandarins and Mugwumps 
had affected to pooh-pooh and which Mugwump newspapers 
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had boycotted. ‘So the Daily Mail was right after all,” 
would be the first words that would rise to most people’s 
lips on learning that Arcos and the Soviet Agency in London 
were centres of subversive activity against the State and 
Country to which they were accredited, and which afforded 
them protection and privilege. However, although the 
worst has probably been withheld from the public because 
it is such a reflection on the Government, Ministers had no 
option but to sanction the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons (May 24th), at the hour of 
our going to press, announcing the termination of the Trade 
Agreement and the severance of diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, which the speaker proved to be a mere cloak 
for hostile operations. This is the direst defeat yet sustained 
by Defeatism, and a corresponding victory for virile public 
opinion as expressed in the undefeated Press. 


THe Flag question has brought into the limelight and 
forced upon the attention of the people of this country 

the policy of General Hertzog and his col- 
coh leagues. Their policy has been steady and 

consistent. It has removed the King’s head 
from the stamps, the Royal Arms from the notepaper in 
Government Offices, and the Royal cipher from the Mail 
vans. English Colonials and English born are alike ineligible 
for Government posts. A steady de-Anglicization has been 
everywhere pursued. All this was known to the Home 
Government, but was unknown to the British public, when 
the whole Imperial Conference was devoted to the task of 
pleasing General Hertzog, who had already displayed his 
enmity to the Empire. Two different views were taken as 
to the result of these efforts on the part of our Ministers. 
The Public imagined that concession to danger-point must 
gratify the General. The General, on the other hand, 
interpreted “concessions” as signifying that his policy 
of cutting the painter would meet with no opposition from 
Downing Street. During his stay as our guest, General 
Hertzog never made the smallest pretence at cordiality, nor 
showed the faintest wish for the continuance of the ties that 
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unite South Africa and Great Britain. He seemed uncon- 
scious of the fact that South African prosperity is the creation 
of the British, who conquered it from the wild by the efforts 
of a series of great English Governors and pioneers, backed 
by British capital. But in spite of his unconcealed 
hostility, honours were lavished on him which he hardly 
troubled to pick up. He is even reported to have refused 
the Privy Councillorship. The great cities and the Govern- 
ment alike showered favours on him, and never once during 
his stay was anyone so unmannerly as to suggest that he 
was to behave better in future than in the past. The 
Public were daily assured by Newspapers of all shades that 
all South African troubles were over, and that the New 
Dominion Status would make General Hertzog happy and 
therefore grateful. This “cranky” periodical was almost 
alone in its scepticism. But although the public were fed 
with this fable, some Imperial Ministers must have known 
better and realized that their folly was precipitating a con- 
flict in South Africa, and for the reason that they were 
giving General Hertzog greater powers than he had before. 
He was able to return to South Africa and announce that 
he had achieved virtual independence, that the King’s head, 
the Royal Arms, and all the rest which had gone, were 
relegated to the limbo of dead things and would never come 
back, and that the dawn of a new and entirely Africander 
day was at hand. A man of less vanity and more sense than 
the General might easily have had his head turned by the 
treatment accorded to him in England and the capitulation 
to his whims of an Imperial Conference. 


Our Ministers, no doubt, wished to cut a dash during the 
Conference as great constitutional reformers, changers of 
’ the King’s title, in fact, little Lord Durhams. 

fe Ee Down They underrated the intelligence of the Public 
here, and they miscalculated several matters, 


notably the pace which General Hertzog would set. The 
Public in England, ill served by the Press, could only 
suppose that British Ministers were effectively conciliating 
old enemies without damaging our own people. Hardly 
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any voice was raised to tell them the crude and disagreeable 
facts of the case. They were not reminded of General 
Hertzog’s past or his openly expressed hopes. It must 
always be remembered that General Barry Hertzog’s father 
was a German, his mother of Irish Burgher descent. He 
has very little Dutch blood, but he was reared in implacable 
hatred of England. He quarrelled with Generals Botha 
and Smuts because they kept the oath, he also had taken, 
to serve the English King. His whole sympathy during 
the Great War, frequently avowed, was with Germany, 
He owes his position with the Nationalist Dutch, who form 
nine-tenths of the Dutch population of South Africa, 
entirely to his unyielding hostility to everything English, 
except the money and goods they make for South Africa and 
which the Dutch Nationalists think they will somehow 
get in other ways. His supporters are either animated by 
this spirit or in other cases have a lively desire to benefit 
by the “spoils” system. The scandal of recent South 
African appointments, and of the conduct of examinations 
for the public services, where everyone, except candidates 
with Dutch names, were rejected, shows that this party 
is gaining in influence in all internal affairs. If the in- 
quiring Englishman asks why, after all the immense benefits 
conferred on South Africa by British rule, the Dutch should 
be so hostile to this country, he must be referred to the 
amazing history of that country, which is not sufficiently 
studied here. General Hertzog and his supporters could 
have carried out their policy in two ways. The first would 
have been by gradual and not too dramatic steps such as 
had already been taken, i.e. the elimination of the King’s 
head from stamps, of the Royal Arms from Government 
paper, etc., coupled with the steady dismissal of English 
Officials of all kinds from posts in the Dominion service. 
Or they could do something sensational such as hauling 
down the Union Jack, the flag of the Empire. There is 
some evidence that General Hertzog himself would have 
preferred the first course, in which case the public here 
would never have realized what was happening. But 
some of his colleagues felt, thanks to the new Dominion 
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Status, granted at the last Imperial Conference, that they 
were strong enough to get their Independence more boldly, 
and they have prevailed in the Cabinet and the challenge 
is now thrown down. 


Tae Dutch, who watched with undisguised hostility while 
the English made South Africa, are now going to say to their 
: British fellow-subjects: “We are going to 
pies the haul down your Flag, and if you don’t like 
it, you can leave your homes, the towns 
you have built, the Railways you have made, the Mines 
you have sunk, the Harbours you have dredged, the Forests 
you have planted, the Orchards and Fields you have redeemed 
from the wild. You can leave your schools and universities © 
and go away.” That is the present situation. The Flag 
Bill, after many manceuvres, intended for eyewash on the 
part of the Government, will be forced through Parliament, 
and it is then proposed to have a “referendum ”’ of electors 
with a bare majority to decide the result. The home Press 
is almost tearful in its remonstrances about “ creating fresh 
racial trouble.”’ The fact is that since self-government was 
given to the Transvaal and Orange Free State, and since the 
Union of South Africa was created, the whole effort of 
successive Dutch Prime Ministers (and owing to the gerry- 
mandering of the constituencies at the time of the Union, 
there has never been able to be an English Prime Minister) 
has been to “out”? the English. Their language is not 
taught in the schools, except in the overwhelmingly English 
Districts ; hatred of England is preached in every Dutch 
History-book and every Sunday in Dutch Reformed Churches. 
We have got back to the Zarps and back to the Kruger 
tyranny. Our Government here will, no doubt, prefer to 
turn a blind eye to the South African conflict. If Mr. 
Amery knows the facts, and it is incredible that he should 
not, it only shows that knowledge—by itself—is useless. 
Our Ministers are walking their own tight-rope, and have 
no time for such affairs. The English in South Africa are 
“up against it’? once more, and they are on their own, 
with the dice loaded against them by the last Conference. 
VOL, LXXXIx 88 
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They are a powerful people—so intent on ‘‘ making good’ “ 
that they often allow political matters to go by om Dur! 
But this time they are roused. EB crisis 


The Times of May 17th reported from Natal an account a 
a protest meeting held the previous day against the outrage 
\ contemplated by the Government in striki 
Resistance out the Union Jack from their flag. 7 
‘Following upon meetings of protest which have been 
held in all parts of Natal during the past few days, fully 
10,000 people gathered before the Town Hall at Durban 
this morning to join in a service of re-dedication of the 
Union Jack. At the request of the Mayor, all business inf are 
the town was suspended for an hour, and at 11 a.m. the} the: 
Town Gardens were thronged for the service, which opened} tur: 
with the hymn, ‘O God, our Help in ages past.’ The§ lea 
Rev. Eben Griffin, the Mayor’s chaplain, gave an address. doit 
**He said that his was not a meeting of protest, but aff will 
religious service, at which they sought the guidance of thef thr 
Almighty at an hour of crisis. They knew nothing of racial} pat 
cleavage. There were those of all races in South Africaf If 
who shared the view that this Bill was unwise, unmerciful,} Mi 
unjust, and unnecessary, and constituted a violation of} pu 
Christian principles. It was the old policy of the ‘ mailed} wil 
fist’ in a new guise. As loyal South Africans they were} int 
aghast at this deliberate attempt to crucify their finest { Ar 
feelings, and to usher in an era of strife such as they had} me 
never known in all the chequered history of this land. po 
** At the conclusion of the service, amid deep silence, } St 
Mr. Griffin dedicated the Union Jack in the following words: 
«To the Glory of God, with deep gratitude and undying | 1 
love, we solemnly re-affirm our unceasing devotion to the| wi 
Union Jack of the British Empire, which we cherish as a 
symbol of liberty and justice.’ TI 
‘The Union Jack was then hoisted on a flagstaff on the 
Town Hall, and the crowd, whose attitude had previously } ai 
been one of reverence, cheered wildly and sang the National } “ 
Anthem before dispersing. The Mayor re issued | h 


the following message : q 
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‘‘*¢ This morning, at the greatest meeting ever held in 
Durban, the town has sought Divine guidance in this vital 
crisis of our history, and has solemnly re-dedicated its loyalty 
to the Union Jack. Even at this late hour I urge that the 
solemnity of this great meeting suffices to show that we 
consider the present Bill inopportune and fraught with 
great danger to our country.” 

The Times of May 19th reports from Cape Town a spirit 
of similar resistance to the new Tyranny. This spirit should 
win any battle. But we must not disguise from ourselves 
that the situation is very critical. Natal, the Eastern 
Provinces of Cape Colony, and a large part of the Transvaal 
are British to the core, and throughout the Union, wherever 
there is a progressive community, whether urban or agricul- 
tural, it is British. There is, however, a lack of political 
leadership among this people who have been absorbed in 
doing; let us hope that at this juncture the necessary men 
will arise to save the great Dominion from the fate which 
threatens it. We, in England, are involved. Are we pre- 
pared to stand by our own people and our own interests ? 
If so, our orders to our own Government must be clear. 
Ministers must be made to understand that the British 
public are interested in their fellow-subjects overseas, and 
will not forget or forgive another betrayal of great Imperial 
interests. One ‘‘Hankow” is enough for the present. 
Another ‘‘ Hankow ” would shake even the strongest Govern- 
ment. The White Feather and the White Flag are less 
popular emblems with our people than with Responsible 
Statesmen, so called. 


Tue Prime Minister has made the tardy but wise and most 
welcome decision to relinquish the manifold miscellaneous 
Z engagements, in which Prime Ministers in- 

Uo ae variably become entangled, in order the more 
effectually to concentrate on his tremendous 

and proper task. That Mr. Stanley Baldwin may be 
“tired”? we can well believe. What conscientious man 
holding his office would not be? That the Premiership, 
qua Premiership, has few attractions for a man of his 
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temperament is obvious, and that he would be happier in 
exchanging civic revelry for rural mirth amid the 
charms of Worcestershire goes without saying. That he 
is ill there is happily no reason to suppose, and with somé 
of those who evince a ceaseless interest in, and keenly 
speculate on, his retirement the wish is presumably father 
to the thought. They have candidates for the Premiership 
under whose auspices they might hope to count more than 
at the present time. The ingenuousness of a certain Press 
on this topic is comic. It evidently regards Mr. Baldwin 
as the main obstacle to the resurrection of the ‘ Coalition.” 
For that identical reason the vast majority of Conservatives 
are even more anxious that he should remain where he 
is, though many of them share our repeatedly expressed 
regret that he missed a golden opportunity of cutting certain 
connections when he swamped his Cabinet with discredited 
politicians of a former régime. It would, however, only 
make matters worse were there any vacancy at No. 10 
Downing Street, and if our present Leader relinquished his 
appointed task at the crisis of the Government’s fate, 
not inconceivably Conservatism might once again find 
itself under the heels of Mr. Lloyd George and Lord 
Beaverbrook. All men—even the best men—have the 
defect of their qualities, and Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s native 
modesty frequently leads him to heed inferior advice, 
and there may be some risk that at some moment of dis- 
couragement some colleague—with a possible axe to grind— 
might persuade him to resign. Were any such surprise 
sprung on the Conservative Party—who are singularly 
helpless at such moments—anything might happen. There- 
fore, although there is no immediate prospect of any “crisis,” 
Conservatives cannot afford to allow themselves to be 
caught napping by some unforeseen decision. It should 
not be necessary for us to reiterate that we sincerely hope 
Mr. Baldwin will remain where he now is, but after the lesson 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s retirement our Party must be prepared 
against all eventualities and make up its mind as to the 
true solution of Leadership lest a worse choice be foisted 
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upon us as the result of one of those intrigues in which public 
opinion counts for nothing. 


Ir were invidious to specify individuals in this connection, 
but there can be no harm in mentioning the “ possible ” 
“Possibles” Party Leaders in the lamentable event of 

. a vacancy which all good Conservatives 
would deplore. The Weekly Dispatch indicated these 
(May 22nd) in an article on Mr. Baldwin’s successor. 
We give the names in alphabetical order and do not propose 
to indicate any preference—though we have our own views— 
lest we stampede Mugwumps, Mandarins, and Defeatists 
in some other direction : 


Lord Balfour 

Lord Birkenhead 

Mr. William Bridgeman 
Sir Austen Chamberlain 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
Mr. Winston Churchill 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks 
Sir Douglas Hogg 

Lord Salisbury 


Several of these would have strong backing in our Party 
in Parliament—so much so that there would be real risk 
of a compromise candidate who would in the verbiage 
of Tapers and Tadpoles “divide the party least’’ and 
doubtless conduct it to the edge of the abyss. We emphasize 
this delicate subject in the hope, in the first place, of stimu- 
lating pressure on the Prime Minister to hold on, and 
secondly to prevent Conservatism from being landed with 
some politician whose personality might be a greater burden 
than we could carry or with one whose Defeatism could only 
spell disaster. We need a safe and sound but strong man 
who knows his own mind and is not afraid of expressing it. 
Leadership means leading, not following the line of least 
resistance. 
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Po.itTicians have an extravagant idea of their self-sacrifiqt 
in holding high office, and continually summon the publigpoliti 
to sympathize with them in their martyrdom 
Thus at the dinner of the Southampte give 
Lape Chamber of Commerce on May 6th, at whi 
he was a guest of honour, Lord Birkenheag with 
pointed out that “the nominal salary of Cabinet Ministery few 
is £5,000,” adding: ‘‘ How few there are among us who could in tk 
not make three times the amount if we devoted ourselves in| myri 
such capacities as we possess in the public market of valua- Agri 
tions. There is no sense, except the sense of duty, that| we | 
keeps us in the public service.” Two observations suggest) tion 
themselves on these points. We are constantly reminded that} sav« 
Cabinet Ministers’ salaries are ‘‘ nominally” £5,000 a year, ind 
being effectually reduced by taxation to some figure nearer If t 
£3,000, but in this respect they are in the same boat with| to 
other taxpayers, who pay the selfsame taxes as the politician| dec 
which, be it remembered, are largely due to the lack of nat 
foresight among Responsible Statesmen who land a country po 
they have systematically misled, and deliberately kept, fa 
unprepared, in hideous and ruinous war. When at last| ey 
Peace comes, they continue their riot of extravagance,| te: 
apparently wishing to ascertain how much public money| Di 
can be squandered and how little the taxpayers’ pocket to 
need be considered. British Ministers are more highly | pC 
paid than those of any other nation, though whether we in O81 
all cases get full value for our money is a moot point. With| p 
Cabinets at their present preposterous numbers we assuredly | F 
have a form of Government that makes neither for efficiency | _ ti 
nor economy. We do not doubt that Lord Birkenhead could | f 
make much more money outside than inside the Cabinet, | | 
and there have been frequent rumours that he would betake | t 
himself to some more congenial and lucrative sphere} | 


than the India Office. But when he asks us to believe 
that “‘many of us” (i.e. Cabinet Ministers) could make 
“three times”? £5,000 a year “in the public market of | | 
valuations,” we venture to say, with all respect for a 


Secretary of State, that the orator was talking through 
his hat. 


cause as the Daily Mail is proving itself to 
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HE British Farmer has so few genuine friends among 
Politicians, though many spurious, that he is proportionately 
grateful to so powerful a Champion of his 


be. Our farmers are as much out of favour 


aawith the Press generally as with Responsible Statesmen. 


Few journalists have serious contact with rural conditions 


iin their urban existence with their urban outlook, and the 
i myriad of urban interests for which they perforce cater. 
a-| Agriculture is deemed poor “ copy,” as it may be for aught 


we know otherwise, with the result that vast town popula- 
tions are growing up to whom the country is a sealed book, 
save for an occasional excursion in a charabanc, and rural 
industries and rural interests as though they did not exist. 
If the Daily Mail succeed in educating congested England 
to some conception of our relatively empty and rapidly 
declining countryside, it will render yet another notable 
national service. It would be a forlorn hope for any other 


| popular journal to attempt, but our contemporary has the 
_ faculty of delivering the goods. If any organ can open the 


eyes of the city folk to the plight of British farming and can 
teach them what the disaster means to townsmen, it is the 
Daily Mail. Whether any Political Party can be persuaded 
to take an intelligent interest in Agriculture and adopt a 


| positive constructive policy is another matter. It was 


once thought to be a Conservative Cause, but ever since the 
panic that produced the débdcle of 1846, when unrestricted 
Free Imports became the Parliamentary fetish, the Conserva- 
tive Party has been terrified of attempting anything serious 
for agriculture beyond periodically posing as “‘ the Farmers’ 
Friend,”’ while Radicals and Socialists have simply sought 
to make it a class question, to the solution of which they 
have contributed little beyond vituperation of country 
landlords, who, taking them all in all, are the very salt of 
the earth, and with a record of ungrudging public service 
surpassed by no other section of the Community, and 
approached by few. Besides “‘ hot air,” all that Radicals, 
such as Mr. Lloyd George, and Socialists like Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, have produced are wild-cat schemes with purely 
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political objects, of which the most important in their authors’ 
eyes is the catching of votes. | 


THosE of us who have had the misfortune to be connected 
with farming know only too well that the Daily Mail's 

account of the present plight of Agriculture 
The Sone is not overcharged. Landlords, farmers, and 
labourers were urgently appealed to in the war by the 
Government to exert themselves to the utmost to produce 
the maximum of food when our overseas supplies were 
imperilled by the dastardly Submarine Campaign. Right 
well did they respond, and glowing were the tributes paid to 
their service to the nation by the Responsible Statesmen of 
the day, who professed to have learnt under the stern 
teaching of war that Agriculture was a Key industry, if 
this word had any meaning, that must be safeguarded at 
all costs; and under the wise impulsion of Lord Milner it 
looked as though at last Great Britain would have an 
Agricultural Policy, and the growing of food be treated as 
essential to a teeming island as a well to a beleaguered fortress. 
But when Peace came and the Bourbons of Downing Street 
reverted to type, the Safeguarding of Farming went the way 
of “Homes for Heroes,’ ‘“‘ Hanging the Kaiser,’ and 
““Making Germany Pay.” It seemed easier to make the 
Farmer pay, if not to hang him, and every vestige of the 
policy of the plough which had loomed so large in the hour 
of danger disappeared. There was something very like a 
breach of faith over the Corn Production Act, while to make 
matters worse the moneylenders of Lombard Street were 
allowed to enforce deflation on a scale that may have 
momentarily suited their pockets, but which inflicted such 
havoc on the producers that they have been unable to lift up 
their heads from that day to this, and there has not been 
a gleam of daylight either in our primary industries or in the 
outlook of farmers, the price of whose goods was artificially 
depressed by about 40 per cent. in one year. Many of them 
bought their land at the top of a boom, only to find them- 
selves struggling at the bottom of a slump in which most 
of them have lived ever since. The situation is now so bad 
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that even bankers—who usually imagine that all must be 
well so long as they have money to squander on bricks and 
mortar—are becoming seriously alarmed at the amount of 
their overdrafts to farmers, who have no prospect of making 
ends meet. They cannot pay their rent, and must default 
in their interest. The only department of Agriculture now 
flourishing is the Bureaucracy. Thus the Daily Mail again 
calls attention to the fact that whereas in 1913-14 the 
Ministry of Agriculture numbered 508 persons at an annual 
cost of £121,338, in 1927-28 it contains 1,210, costing 
£427,639. As under the Gold Standard and unrestricted 
Free Imports, Agriculture has no chance, the country natur- 
ally grudges this policy of multiplying officials and 
inspectors. Blue-books are a poor substitute for farming. 


WHEN you have no case you should do one of two things, 
either abuse the other side or keep a deathly silence. We 

should not go so far as to say that the Air 
sae Ministry has no case against its critics, but 

it acts as though it were conscious of its 
weakness. The Great Delusion, by “Neon,” * is, by virtue 
of its moderation and appalling array of facts, one of the 
most formidable indictments ever directed against a Depart- 
ment or a policy. It was published many weeks ago, and 
has made a deep impression on everybody who has been 
at pains to read it. It demands a reasoned answer from 
Authority of which so far there has not been the vestige of 
a hint; and should this audible silence persist the British 
public will inevitably draw the conclusion that there is no 
answer, and the British taxpayer will infer that the 
£15,000,000 sterling, which is approximately the present 
figure of our Air Estimates, might almost as well be thrown 
into the sea, and had much better be devoted to the British 
Navy which has been starved to the bone in order that the 
megalomaniacs of the firmament may have substance to 


squander. If we could forget the wastefulness of the Air 


Ministry we might be able to forget the existence of that 


* The Study of Aircraft in Peace and War, by “Neon,” Ernest Benn. 
12s, 6d. net. 
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Department. But almost every day we are painfully 
reminded of it by the tragedies that ever since the close of 
the Great War have taken systematic toll of that section of 
the community we can least afford to spare after the hideous 
blood bath of 1914-18. By the middle of last month there 
had been twenty-four lives lost in the Royal Air Force since 
the beginning of the year, including six during the first fort- 
night of May. No public inquiry investigates these calamities, 
while the results of the private inquiries remain locked in 
the bosom of the Department. All we are allowed to know 
is that there has been “an error of judgment,” a formula 
that too closely resembles Tennyson’s “‘Someone had 
blundered ” to be impressive. There is increasing anxiety 
at these increasing casualties which refuses to be silenced 
by the Prime Minister’s warning against any strictures on 
the Air Ministry lest we lower the moral of airmen. It is 
not they who are in fault but the administration and policy 
that are questioned, and the nation is entitled to insist on 
some account of its stewardship from the Department 
presided over by Sir Samuel Hoare. 


WE cannot take everything on trust when there is so little 
reason for doing so. The Air Ministry has been the spoilt 

darling, not only of Press and politicians but 
ae asi likewise of the Treasury. Apprehensive jour- 

ent 

nalists, timorous bureaucrats, and jumpy 
members of Parliament have been persuaded by the 
skilful propagandists of the Ministry that the future lies 
with aerial warfare, and that the single hope of preventing 
the Metropolis from being devastated and Whitehall, Downing 
Street, Fleet Street, and Lombard Street from being laid 
in ruins is to establish British ‘‘ Aerial Supremacy” now 
that British Sea-power is a “‘ back number,” and “the new 
arm’”’ is the only one that will henceforward count. We 
regard this as moonshine in more senses than one, but it has 
undeniably exercised considerable influence on public opinion, 
especially among undergraduates and schoolboys, to whom 
flying is fascinating. As nothing is absolutely certain in 
this wayward world no one would dare say that there will 
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never be serious aerial warfare, and the Royal Air Force 
has been allowed to expend about £160,000,000 since the 
war. But it does look as though, like everything else 
connected with the air, there has been enormous exaggera- 
tion. Under stress of ‘‘ Neon” people are asking themselves 
whether there is not an admixture of myth in the vision 
that shilling shockers and stunt writers conjure up of titanic 
battles in the heavens that will decide the destiny of the 
civilized and uncivilized world. ‘‘Neon’s”’ suggestive pages 
are packed with doubt on this topic, and unless and until the 
Mandarins of the Air condescend to meet a powerful prima 
facie case, judgment will go against them by default. 
According to their critic British aerial policy requires re- 
consideration because it rests on the illusion that is a delusion. 
Aerial warfare is incapable of producing results commen- 
surate with its cost and losses—aerial reconnaissance is un- 
reliable, aerial combat cannot gain adequate objectives. 
Bombing is so blind a game as not to be worth the candle. 
Such is “‘Neon’s” theme. What does the Air Ministry say ? 
Echo answers, What? And Re-echo says ditto. 
THE Morning Post is so moved by “ Neon’s”’ arraignment 
of British Aerial Policy as to advocate a Royal Commission 
; or some similar tribunal to investigate the 
Lil Flying whole subject (see Morning Post, May 18th). 
Our contemporary shares our astonishment 
“that nothing has yet been heard of the other side,” and 
opines that had any such assault been delivered on the 
ineffectiveness of the Navy or the Army by now some 
answer would have been forthcoming. There may be an 
answer. Some facts may have been forgotten, some argu- 
ments overlooked by ‘“‘ Neon.” We shall be glad to hear of 
them from the Department under fire. Things cannot remain 
as they are with this chapter of almost daily disaster and a 
ministry ‘‘ wropt in mystery,” to say nothing of a growing 


- note of interrogation as to the why and the wherefor. At 


the conclusion of last year’s Army manceuvres Sir Philip 
Chetwode, in a representative assembly of officers, expressed 
his opinion of the value of recent aerial operations, ‘‘ This 
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exercise put the troops back to 1912.” The previous year 
(1925) Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson, in reviewing 
the Army manceuvres had pointed out: 

“On the first day of the manceuvres there was some 
unpractical flying at low altitudes. . . . On the second day 
it was rather significant to learn that at one time the two 
Forces had completely lost each other, and were reduced to 
guessing almost to as great an extent as in the days before 
aeroplanes were invented. The country afforded a good deal 
of cover against air observation, but there was no lack of 
movement, visibility was good, close contact had been 
established on the previous day, and many sources of in- 
formation were available that would not have been open 
inwar. Cavalry abolitionists might take note of the incident, 
for it would probably not have occurred had the Divisions 
been possessed of a proper quota of mounted troops. The 
writer was reminded of what happened just before the 
Battle of Mons, when special air reconnaissances were to the 
effect that the enemy present in the neighbourhood was not 
nearly as numerous as indicated by Intelligence Reports 
from other quarters. The latter proved to be the more 
correct before the day was over” (see Morning Post, 
September 28, 1925). 

According to the redoubtable “‘ Neon,’’ whose statements 
so far hold the field, being unchallenged and untouched, 
during the war for each of the 21,171 aeroplanes “on 
charge”? in October 1918, 84 men were retained on the 
ground, while nearly 2,000,000 men were absorbed in the 
manufacture and operation of aeroplanes. Yet, through 
no fault of our wonderful pilots, aerial reconnaissance “ did 
not give timely warning of the selected area of the German 
break through” in March 1918. Something more eloquent 
than official dumbness is urgently called for. 


Tue Air unquestionably possesses one attribute that makes 
abnormal appeal to the age in which we live. It is tremen- 
dously sensational, and the past month contained more than 
its full of aerial sensations. There has been the triumph 
of man over the elements as of the elements over man. 
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Unfortunately the latter too often means the loss of precious 
lives. Pace self-complacent Leader-writers who scold every- 
. body who lacks “air sense” (and who may 
and or may not be “ air mad ”’), we shall continue 
to deplore such dreadful disasters as those of 

the heroic, and may be foolhardy, French aviator, Captain 
Nungesser and M. Francois Cote who started on May 8th 


to fly the Atlantic from Le Bourget, and although hysterical 


French officials and sensation-loving newspapers recorded their 
arrival, and even reception in New York, these two gallant 
men were never heard of again and must have perished in the 
Atlantic without any possibility of achieving or proving any- 
thing. They are an irreparable loss to their country already 
bled white by a cruel war, and as nothing is demonstrated by 
an occasional flight either by airship or by aeroplane over any 
ocean, such episodes are of small scientific or practical value, 
and only demonstrate that man is a daring animal who 
knows no fear where his enthusiasm is enlisted. The same 
remark applies to the superb feat of an heroic American boy 
(Captain Charles Lindbergh), for that is what he is in age and 
appearance, who actually flew across the Atlantic all alone 
in a monoplane, starting from New York at 12.50 p.m. on 
Friday, May 20th, and reaching Paris at 10.22 p.m. on the 
following day, Saturday, May 21st, thus covering the whole 
distance of 3,600 miles in under 34 hours at an average speed 
of over 100 m.p.h. It takes one’s breath away to contem- 
plate an adventure which makes this marvellous youth the 
envy and admiration of all aviators and the popular hero of 
two Hemispheres. Such sensations resemble swimming the 
Channel in that they will remain the privilege of the few, 
not the practice of the many. Simultaneously two gallant 
British airmen (Flight-Lieuts. Carr and Gillman) embarked 
on a perilous non-stop flight to India from Cranwell Aero- 
drome in Lincolnshire in a “ Horsley.” They succeeded in 
covering 3,400 miles when, owing to some engine trouble, 


they were forced to alight in the inhospitable Persian 


Gulf, and were extraordinarily lucky to escape with 
their lives from that shark-infested and relatively ship- 
less sea. 
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Tur Lawn Tennis already played this year has provided a 
stimulating foretaste of what is to come, the interest of 

which undeniably centres round the European 
ae Tilden activities of Mr. W. T. Tilden. Besides being 

a wonderful player, probably surpassing the 
giants of the past, the famous American is an enthusiast, 
indeed a fanatic, as regards the game he loves. His present 
tour is not merely a scalp-hunting expedition to wipe out 
his last year’s home defeats by the French, to re-establish 
himself at the top of the tree, and to demonstrate that the 
capture of the outdoor and indoor American championships 
by Monsieur Lacoste was an accident. Mr. Tilden is also 
said to be anxious to counteract any possible harm to Lawn 
Tennis from the secession of Mlle Lenglen, Mr. Vincent 
Richards and others into the ranks of professionals, which 
pessimists pronounced to be “the beginning of the end” 
and a deathblow to popular interest in Amateur Champion- 
ships. That this was absurd was shown last year by the 
brilliant finale at Wimbledon after the retirement of 
** Suzanne” and the record application for seats in 1927. 
But there may have been legitimate apprehension in France, 
and it is said that Riviera tournaments have lost some of 
their sparkle. Thanks, however, largely to the advent of 
Mr. Tilden, the excitement across the Channel just now seems 
greater than ever. His “ come-back ” has, so far, surpassed 
the most sanguine anticipations of his admirers. After 
annihilating the leading players of Germany, Holland, and 
Belgium, his whirlwind trip brought the ex-champion and 
his American partner, the slogger, Mr. F. T. Hunter, to Paris, 
and in a match on Davis Cup lines (though be it noted only 
“best of three” sets) Mr. Tilden defeated first Monsieur 
Lacoste and then Monsieur Borotra without either of them 
obtaining a set, and unless the correspondents were carried 
away by trans-Atlantic fervour, Mr. Tilden outplayed both 
these supreme Europeans to the point of making them appear 


almost second-rate. He has a genius for spotting any weak- 


ness in an opponent, however skilled, and a versatility of 
stroke equipment that enables him to play any kind of game 
with equal certainty and success. Thus he beat Lacoste by 
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6—4, 7—5, and Borotra by 6—O and 6—3. That the French 

were not “ off-colour”” was evident from the decisive victory 

in the Doubles of MM. Borotra and Brugnon over Messrs. 

Tilden and Hunter (4—6, 6—2, 6—2), as also by the French 

defeat of Hunter, Borotra winning by 4—6, 6—4, 6—4, and 

Lacoste by the astonishing figures of 6—0, 6—0. At the 

time of going to press the French Championships at St. 

Cloud are in full swing, with Mr. Tilden starting favourite, 

although these are best of five sets, and there is some sus- 

picion of knee trouble. At home the most striking events 

in Lawn Tennis have been the British defeat of Sweden in 

the Davis Cup Tie, and our subsequent elimination “‘ on the 
post”? by Denmark. A more encouraging event for the 
future was the capture of the Hard Court Ladies’ Singles. 
Championship by Miss Betty Nuthall before her sixteenth 
birthday. To achieve this distinction she had to defeat such 
first-class players as Miss E. R. Clarke and Miss Ridley, who 
in their turn had disposed of formidable competitors. That 
Miss Nuthall is an ultimate champion is as certain as anything 
in any game can be so long as she continues to eschew golf, 
which has been the undoing of not a few of our best players, 
and is an operative cause of our comparative eclipse in 
International competition. 


THE present writer desires to express his personal obligations 
to Lord Dunboyne, the Weather Prophet of the Daily Mail, 

who every Friday morning informs the public 
oe what to expect in the shape of rain or sunshine 
during the coming 50 days. He makes no pretence to 
infallibility, but his intelligent anticipation is sufficiently 
near the mark to enable plans to be made both in town and 
country, whether for pleasure or for the more serious business 
of life, such as husbandry and horticulture. An ever- 
increasing number of persons having tested these forecasts 
and found them reliable make their arrangements accord- 
ingly. Once last year and again this year the present writer 
“went nap’? on Lord Dunboyne’s judgment some weeks in 
advance for a small alfresco entertainment that depended 
on the weather. In both cases the weather was all that 
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could be desired, one chosen day being at the climax of a heat 
wave which broke directly afterwards, and the other a cool, 
dry day that could hardly have been improved on. There 
is clearly a science of meteorology that the greatest experts 
have mastered, and there is really no longer any excuse for 
those futile daily bulletins of ‘ Variable,” ‘‘ Unsettled,” 
“Possibly some rain, possibly some sunshine, with expecta- 
tions of wind or calm,” which some pundits still palm off on 
a confiding public. 
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WHITHER CHINA? 


Kal-SHEK’S seeming victory over the “left” 
extremists at Shanghai and Nanking has momentarily 
lulled the Powers—especially those sympathetically inclined 
towards the “‘ Nationalistic’ aspirations of the Chinese— 
into believing that China, after all, may not go “ Red,” 
and that, given patience and tolerance on the part of the 
outside world, she may yet succeed in restoring a semblance 
of peace and unity. 

This, I think, is the view prevailing in America. It is 
evidently one of the reasons—perhaps the chief reason— 
which has caused the Washington Government to decline to 
sign the proposed second joint note to Hankow and Nanking. . 
Japan, too, under the leadership of Wakatsuki and Shide- 
hara, the retiring Premier and Foreign Minister respectively, 
has taken much the same stand. What the new Cabinet 
under Baron Giichi Tanaka will do we have yet to see. 
One thing, however, seems certain, namely, that Japanese 
policy in China will always be influenced by American 
attitude—unless, indeed, Japan changes her diplomatic 
orientation. 

Is the optimism apparently prevailing in America, 
especially in her official quarters, justified ? Are foreign 
life and property in China going to be made secure by a 
“Government” whose soldiers deliberately sacked the 
consulates of the Powers with which that Government 
professes to be on friendly terms? Is Chiang Kai-shek a 
“ super-Chinese ’—honest, sincere, patriotic, anxious to see 
a united and peaceful China, and, above all, impervious to 
the traditional corruption which is the real cause of all 
the ills of his country? A republic in name, China has 
never had even a permanent Constitution, and her history 
of sixteen years since the establishment of the “ new régime ” 
has been naught but a shameful record of continuous 
wrangling and fighting among the various war lords in 
whose hands civilian statesmen and politicians have been 
but pliant tools. How long this condition will last is a 
question which belongs to the hazardous realm of con- 
jecture. If, however, the past furnishes the clue to the 
future, we may know fairly accurately what is to come in 
the next few decades by examining what has happened in 
China since the revolution of 1911. 

The Manchu dynasty in its later years was but a house 
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of cards. It was easy enough for the revolutionists to pull 
it down. Real difficulty was encountered when they had 
to deal with the military chieftains who survived the imperial 
po The foremost of these militarists was the late Yuan 

- 

When the revolution broke out on the Yangtze in October 
1911, Yuan Shi-kai not only declined to combat the insur- 
rection, but advised the emperor to abdicate. Many Chinese 
think that Yuan had an imperial, or at least presidential, 
bee buzzing in his bonnet. In January 1912 the victorious 
revolutionists organized a Provisional Government at Nan- 
king, and elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen temporary President. 
They knew, however, that the new Government could not 
be established without the support of Yuan Shi-kai, then 
firmly entrenched in Peking with a powerful army. Dr. 
Sun was aware that Yuan would never play second fiddle 
under the new régime. For the sake of harmony he resigned 
and offered the Presidency to Yuan Shi-kai, proposing at 
the same time that Nanking be made the permanent seat 
of the new Government, and that Yuan take office there 
instead of at Peking. The reason was obvious. Were 
Yuan permitted to remain in Peking, he would be sur- 
rounded by his lieutenants and henchmen, and would find 
no difficulty in perpetuating imperial traditions under a 
republican régime. 

While the revolutionists were urging Yuan to come to 
Nanking, a detachment of his own army mutinied at Peking, 
and created a considerable disturbance. Was this riot 
instigated by Yuan himself? At any rate, he declined to 
go to Nanking on the excuse that he had to remain in 
Peking to preserve order there, and inaugurated himself 
as President at the northern capital on March 10, 1912, 
The next day the revolutionists at Nanking countered 
Yuan’s move by promulgating a Provisional Constitution 
which provided for a Legislative Assembly with power to 
elect a President and a Vice-President, to impeach the 
President, to approve or reject treaties and foreign loans, 
and to pass upon the appointment or dismissal of Cabinet 
members recommended by the President. It also provided 
that within ten months the Provisional Assembly should 
enact a law for the organization of a Parliament, which was 
to adopt a permanent Constitution. ' 

The Provisional Constitution of 1912, as drafted by 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his followers, was really meant to 
forestall the arbitrary measures which they feared might be 
adopted by Yuan Shi-kai. The sagacious Yuan, of course, 
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knew its motives, and accepted it with no intention of 
observing it. He was sure of his ability to set at naught 
whatever provisions might prove noxious to his dictatorship. 
This became evident when the Assembly met on April 8, 
1913. It consisted of 615 members, of whom Yuan Shi-kai 
controlled 223 as against Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 393, all members 
of the Kuo Min-tang, or Nationalist Party. Under such 
party alignment the Assembly was in a position to adopt 
measures against Yuan’s will. The dictatorial Yuan, rather 
than face the music, made up his mind to do away with 
the Assembly before it got down to the business of draft- 
ing a permanent Constitution. Naturally unscrupulous, he 
shrank from no means to attain the end. He would invite 
his opponents to dinners from which they never rose alive. 
He would turn assassins loose to murder his political enemies. 
Many a member of the People’s Party was trapped under 
cover of night and put to death. 

In the midst of this struggle for power Yuan contracted 
with England, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan a loan 
of $125,000,000. The contract roused a strenuous opposi- 
tion on the part of the Nationalist Party, not only because 
it would enhance Yuan’s prestige, but because it provided 
for a foreign supervision of the disbursement of the fund— 
a provision which the Nationalists believed an infringement 
upon the sovereignty of China. All these things were 
responsible for the outbreak, in July 1913, of another revolu- 
tion in the Yangtze region, known as the Second Revolu- 
tion. By this time Yuan’s power had been so firmly estab- 
lished that the revolution was promptly suppressed. On 
October 4, 1913, the Assembly adopted, under duress, a 
law, most convenient to Yuan, for the election of the Presi- 
dent. The next day it, again under duress, elected Yuan 
President. 

Reprehensible as Yuan’s methods were, the Powers, 
particularly England, were inclined to be friendly to him. 
They believed that China was not ready for republican 
government, and that a strong central authority was the 
best solution for the political chaos that followed the First 
Revolution. Great Britain, following this idea, frowned 
upon Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his Nationalist Party as trouble- 
makers. Americans like Dr. Frank J. Goodnow and Dr. 
Gilbert Reid openly advocated constitutional monarchy as 
the best form of government for China, at least for some 
time to come. Partly encouraged by such foreign opinions, 
Yuan, on November 5, 1913, resorted to a coup d@ état, 
ordering the dissolution of the Nationalist Party, and 
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unseating such members of the legislature as had been 
identified with that party. The coup nipped in the bud 
the Nationalist attempt to pass a permanent Constitution 
strictly restricting the powers of the President. Soon the 
Legislative Assembly was replaced by an Advisory Council, 
whose members, seventy in number, were all appointed by 
the President himself. 

Not content with mere dictatorship, Yuan, toward the 
end of 1914, began to cherish ambition to enthrone himself 
as emperor. To this aspiration his acceptance on May 25, 
1915, of a treaty, based upon Japan’s “ twenty-one” 
demands, dealt a severe blow, for it not merely affected his 
prestige but added fuel to the anti-Yuan agitation in the 
South. Moreover, Japan, contrary to the attitude taken 
by England and other Western Powers, urged upon Yuan 
the wisdom of abandoning his imperial ambitions. But the 
dictator, blinded by the cajolery of his entourage, plunged 
headlong into the mad venture. The result was another 
revolution, known in Chinese history as the Third Revolu- 
tion. By December 1915 the provinces of Yun-nan, Kwang- 
tung (Canton), and Kwang-si had declared independence. 
By March 1916 the revolutionary risings had become so 
serious that Yuan had to surrender the cherished scheme. 

With the sudden death of the disappointed dictator on 
June 6, 1916, the Third Revolution came to an end. Li 
Yuan-hung, Vice-President under Yuan, became President, 
with Tuan Chi-jui as Prime Minister. The new President 
revived the Provisional Constitution of 1912, and reopened 
the Assembly suppressed by Yuan Shi-kai. A committee 
for drafting a permanent Constitution was also organized. 

And yet China’s ship of State was not to enjoy smooth 
sailing, for new difficulties arose in unexpected quarters. 
The United States, having severed diplomatic relations 
with Germany in February 1917, advised China to follow 
suit. Premier Tuan Chi-jui thought it the part of wisdom 
for China not only to sever relations with Germany, but 
to declare war upon her. On the other hand, President Li, 
supported by the Nationalist Party, wanted to keep China 
out of the war. Dr. Sun Yat-sen and his Nationalist 
followers were opposed to the war measure, first because it 
would enhance the power of Premier Tuan, regarded as 
heir to Yuan Shi-kai’s dictatorial traditions, and second, 
because they believed England’s victory in the World War 
would strengthen her hold upon China. Premier Tuan, 
chagrined by the Nationalist opposition, resigned on May 29, 
1917, and retired to Tientsin, where he threatened to set 
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up a Cabinet of his own. Several provinces, in sympathy 
with the irate Premier, declared independence against 
Peking. Alarmed by this development, President Li Yuan- 
hung made the fatal mistake of inviting to Peking General 
Chang-Hsung, the celebrated pig-tailed Military Governor 
of Anhui Province, asking him to employ his influence to 
alleviate his predicament. No sooner had General Chang, 
with 3,000 pig-tailed soldiers, entered Peking than he 
compelled President Li to retire, and announced the restora- 
tion of the Manchu dynasty. This was in July 1917. 

In this crisis ex-Premier Tuan Chi-jui saw an opportunity 
to regain his influence. He lost no time in declaring himself 
against the restoration of the imperial régime. Nor did 
he have any difficulty in defeating the pig-tailed general. 
The improvised empire lasted only twelve days. The vic- 
torious Premier Tuan organized a new Cabinet, which, on 
August 14, 1917, declared war upon Germany without 
consulting the Assembly. General Feng Kuo-chang, Mili- 
tary Governor at Nanking, was made President in the hope 
that he might work harmoniously with Tuan on the war 
measures. At this stage General Chang Tso-lin, of Man- 
churia, came to Peking and pledged his support to Tuan. 
How often the Manchurian has since changed his front is an 
interesting illustration of the puzzling capriciousness or 
flexibility of the militarists and politicians who have of late 
figured prominently in Chinese politics. . 

The declaration of war against Germany furnished Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen and his followers with a new weapon to attack 
Tuan. They argued that the war measures adopted with- 
out legislative approval were unconstitutional and invalid. 
The Nationalist members of the Assembly had left Peking 
en bloc and set up in Shanghai a separate ‘“ Parliament ”’ 
under the leadership of Dr. C. T. Wang. This secessionist 
legislature soon moved to Canton, where Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
had set up a Provisional Government in August 1917. 

The hostility of the South towards Tuan Shi-jui was 
inspired by much the same fear which had inspired its 
opposition to the late Yuan Shi-kai. To the Southern 
Nationalists Tuan was a second Shi-kai, perpetuating the 
autocratic traditions of the deceased dictator. To them 
Tuan was doing with Japanese money, realized by the 


famous Nishihara loans, what Yuan had done with funds 


furnished by the five-Power, especially British, banking 
group. They feared that such money and arms as Tuan 
might obtain would be used against the South rather than 
against Germany or the “ Reds” in Siberia. They believed, 
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moreover, that China should not contribute to Germany’s 
defeat, for her interest would be best served by preserving 
a Power capable of counteracting British domination in the 
Far East. 

In September 1918 Hsu Shi-chang succeeded Feng 
Kuo-chang as President. It was then that President 
Wilson addressed to the new President a message of felicita- 
tion which was also a note of warning. “ This,” the message 
said, “is an auspicious moment, as you enter upon the 
duties of your high office, for the leaders in China to lay 
aside their differences, and, guided by a spirit of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice, to unite in a determination to bring about 
harmonious co-operation among all elements of your great 
nation, so that each may contribute its best efforts for the 
good of the whole, and enable your Republic to reconstitute 
its national unity, and assume its rightful place in the 
councils of nations.”’ The Chinese Government, in publishing 
Mr. Wilson’s letter, omitted these words of admonition, 
and gave out only the congratulatory message which pre- 
ceded them. 

Mr. Wilson’s warning was followed by similar warnings 
from Japan and Great Britain. Perhaps impressed by such 
advices, President Hsu Shi-chang initiated a conference 
with a view to ending the protracted discord between the 
North and South. But the ‘ Peace Conference”’ which 
opened at Shanghai in February 1919 petered out without 
results towards the end of the year. From the beginning 
it was evident that neither side was ready for peace. The 
North, under Tuan Chi-jui’s leadership, still believed in 
unification by force of arms. The South, on the other hand, 
brought forth extreme demands which the North would 
not consider. These demands included the resuscitation 
of the Provisional Constitution of 1912, the re-installation 
of the legitimate Assembly organized in accordance with 
that Constitution, the abrogation of the loan and military 
agreements concluded with Japan in the name of war- 
participation, and the rejection of the Versailles Peace 
Treaty, which handed over to Japan former German rights 
in Shantung. The South insisted that the so-called Parlia- 
ment, sitting at Peking after the summer of 1917, was 
organized in disregard of the Provisional Constitution, and 
was therefore without authority. It insisted also that any 
President elected by that Parliament was illegitimate— 
which was tantamount to saying that President Hsu Shi- 
chang, who initiated this conference, had no right to act as 
President. 
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Meanwhile President Hsu and Premier Tuan, at first 
good friends, had been estranged. The Anfu Club, named 
after the Premier’s native province and headed by General 
Hsu Shu-tseng (known as Little Hsu to distinguish him 
from President Hsu), had been acting as though it owned the 
Government. In this predicament President Hsu secretly 
sought the aid of Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian overlord. 
In June 1920 General Chang, with a large force of soldiers, 
came to Peking and entered into an understanding with 
Generals Wu Pei-fu and Tsao-kun with a view to ousting 
Premier Tuan, whom he had aided only two years before. 
On July 15th the combined forces of the three generals 
defeated the Premier’s army near Peking. The Premier 
resigned. The Anfu Club was ordered to be dissolved. 

From this little warfare emerged General Wu Pei-fu 
as the leader of the Chi-li faction. Backed by a strong 
army, he squelched the repeated efforts of the Anfu faction 
to regain the lost ground. In January 1921, when the 
Washington Conference was in progress, General Wu an- 
nounced that he would take the Government by force of 
arms if Premier Liang Shi-yi, an Anfu man, did not resign 
within three days. The Premier resigned, and a new Cabinet 
was set up by men favoured by Wu. Peking was in the 
grip of Wu and the Chi-li faction. President Hsu, by 
accepting Chi-li in place of Anfu domination, merely replaced 
King Log with King Stork. Weary of the imperious 
attitude of the new master, the helpless President again 
turned to Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria, for help. 

General Chang, jealous of the growing ascendancy of 
Wu Pei-fu, ventured once again out of his Manchurian 
retreat and confronted the Chi-li clique at Peking. The 
Chi-li leaders, though unable to invade Manchuria, were 
more than prepared to meet Chang on their own ground. 
Wu Pei-fu, Tsoa-Kung (later President), and Feng Yu- 
hsiang (the “Christian General’) combined their forces, 
and in May 1922 administered a drubbing to the Manchurian 
“intruder.” They forced President Hsu Shi-chang out 
of office and reinstated Li Yuan-hung, that good-intentioned 
but weak-willed President, who had gone to his own doom 
by invoking the aid of the pig-tailed general in the summer 
of 1917. 

The Li régime brought into power such foreign-trained 


publicists as Dr. W. W. Yen, Dr. C. T. Wang, and Dr. Wang 


Chung-hui. But these men, overwhelmed by officials and 
politicians of the corrupt old school, could accomplish little 
in the way of domestic reform. Tung Kang, new Minister 
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of Finance, in a memorandum to the President, disclosed 
a shocking state of official irregularities. It showed that 
in 111 cases of short-term loans the Government had actually 
paid an interest of 70 to 80 per cent., that the net receipts 
of the Government were less than 50 per cent. of the amounts 
of loans floated abroad, and that for years the officials of the 
Ministry of Finance had been pocketing large sums by 
acting as brokers for Government loans. Pan Fu, formerly 
acting Finance Minister, was named as one of the chief 
offenders. Such exposures brought down upon the Cabinet 
the wrath of the corrupt and venal. On July 15, 1922, the 
ousted officials, 300 strong, stormed the Cabinet in session, 
and administered a sound beating to Tung Kang, while 
Premier Yen and others slipped out of the back doors. 
Thus was the hope of reform snuffed out. 

The task of the new Cabinet was made all the more 
difficult by the intrigues of General Tsao-Kun, who coveted 
the presidency himself, though he had made a feint of 
helping President Li. No sooner had Li become President 
than Tsao-Kun began plotting for the estrangement of Li 
and Wu Pei-fu, and of Wu Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang, the 
“Christian General.” At the same time, Tsao-Kun won 
over to his side Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria, whom he had 
worsted with Wu and Feng only a few months before. 
In September 1923 the “ Christian General,” presumably 
instigated by Tsao-Kun, staged before the presidential 
palace a riotous demonstration, demanding immediate pay 
for his soldiers. The performance was, of course, a part 
of a scheme to frighten the timid President out of 
power. The President fled, leaving the presidential seals 
with one of his concubines then in the French Hospital at 
Peking. 

In the meantime the intriguing Tsao-Kun, by a reckless 
use of “‘slush funds” amounting to many millions, secured, 
on October 5, 1923, his own election to the Presidency. 
Every member of the Assembly who voted for him had 
been promised $5,000, while the “‘ whips” were said to 
have received $10,000 each. In addition Tsao-Kun was 
reported to have paid each member favourable to him 
$20 per day for several months. A few days after his 
“election” a “permanent” Constitution, improvised to 
make his Government appear legitimate, was promulgated. 
This new instrument conferred upon the President much 
greater authority than was allowed by the Provisional 
Constitution. It permitted the President to suspend and 
dissolve the House of Representatives, to contract foreign 
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loans and to appoint Cabinet officials, except the Prime 
Minister, without the sanction of Parliament. This Constitu- 
tion was emphatically repudiated by the Nationalists, not 
only because it allowed the chief executive too great a power, 
but also because it was adopted by an illegally constituted 
legislature. 

While this political tragi-comedy was being staged at 
Peking throughout 1922 and 1923, Wu Pei-fu remained at 
Loyang, Honan Province, where he had established a 
Government of his own more powerful than the shadowy 
Central Government. Ignoring Peking, he went ahead 
with his own plans for national unification. Soon after 
he defeated Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian, in May 1922, 
Wu Pei-fu announced his intention of calling a “ national 
convention ”’ for the purpose of restoring peace and harmony 
among various factions. This announcement was hailed 
with enthusiasm alike by Chinese and foreigners, and “‘ peace 
without victory ’’ seemed at last in sight. Again it proved a 
mirage. General Wu, as he waxed powerful, changed his 
mind, and came to the conclusion that “‘ peace with victory ” 
was, after all, the best and only way to attain unification. 
And, indeed, his plan seemed on the fair road to success. 
He had even dislodged Dr. Sun Yat-sen from Canton 
(August 1922) by plotting with his (Dr. Sun’s) former 
lieutenant, Chen Chung-ming. To the foreigners in China, 
especially Britishers and Americans, General Wu seemed 
the one “strong man” destined to bring peace and order 
upon the distracted country. It was even rumoured that 
England, or at least the British interests in China, had 
extended material help to Wu Pei-fu. This, coupled with 
England’s assistance to Yuan Shi-kai in the palmy days 
of his dictatorship, is one of the causes of the anti-British 
sentiment among the Cantonese Nationalists. 

Nevertheless, Wu Pei-fu’s star was destined to wane. 
President Tsao-Kun, though formerly allied with Wu, 
became more and more jealous of his ascendancy. Chang 
Tso-lin, overlord of Manchuria, smarting under the defeat 
he had suffered in May 1922, was eager to take revenge 
upon Wu. Tuan Chi-jui, Premier under various Presidents, 
entered into understanding with Chang Tso-lin against 
Wu, though they had been bitter enemies but three years 
before. Even Dr. Sun Yat-sen, having been driven from 
Canton by Wu’s intrigue, joined with the anti-Wu combina- 
tion. He had regained Canton in February 1923, and was 
biding his time there. Of course he had nothing in common 
with Chang Tso-lin or Tuan Chi-jui or Tsao-Kun, but was 
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willing to co-operate with these militarists for the defeat ¢ 
Wu Pei-fu. | 

The long-awaited test of strength came in October 1923, 
The stage was set in the neighbourhood of Peking, and the 
chief combatants were Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin. In 
the midst of the contest Feng Yu-hsiang, that ‘ Christian 
General,” .Wu’s protégé and trusted lieutenant, suddenl 
turned his weapon against his chief. How often he h 
already seoaged his front! Not satisfied with putting Wu 
to rout, the “Christian” offered a prize of $50,000 for 
his head. His next stunt was a coup d état to dethrone 
President Tsao-Kung, whom he had helped to the presi- 
dency but a year before. 

Meanwhile, Chang Tso-lin, of Manchuria, manceuvred 
to make Tuan Chi-jui President. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, perhaps 
fancying that his opportunity had come, left Canton and 
journeyed to Peking. He was bound to be disillusioned, 
Now that Wu Pei-fu was out of their way, the Northern 
militarists had no more use for Dr. Sun. To forestall his 
claim for any political office, Tuan Chi-jui, now Provisional 
Magistrate, declared that Dr. Sun was an American citizen! 
The Nationalist leader, disgusted and disappointed, died 
in Peking, an exile among enemies. 

What has since happened only adds to the amazing com- 
plexity and puzzling inwardness of Chinese politics. The 
“Christian General,” having betrayed his chief, Wu Pei-fu, 
seemed for a time friendly to Tuan Chi-jui, the new Magis- 
trate, and Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian. But in April 
1926 he staged another coup d état, this time to dislodge 
Magistrate Tuan. Then Wu Pei-fu and Chang Tso-lin, 
irreconcilable enemies only yesterday, suddenly became 
allies and drove the “ Christian” out of Peking and into 
Mongolia. And as soon as the ‘Christian General” was 
out of their way, Wu and Chang looked at each other with 
suspicion. Open hostility between them has been deferred 
only by the sudden advance of the Cantonese Nationalists 
into the Yangtze valley. Meanwhile, Peking is without a 
Government capable of winning the Powers’ recognition. 

The sands of the military chieftains are not running 
out. Whatever the outcome of the struggle between Peking 
and Canton, their prowess and their power for mischief 
will remain very much the same. Chang Tso-lin of Man- 
churia, Feng Yu-hsiang of Mongolia, Wu Pei-fu of Honan, 
Chang Tsung-chang of Shantung will not be crushed, much 
less volunteer to surrender their authority, even if the 
Nationalists win the day. They and their political cohorts 
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will continue to intrigue and conspire, changing their fronts 
as deftly and as frequently as they have been doing. And 
what of the Cantonese Nationalists? They, too, are not 
free from factional feuds among themselves. Their military 
leader, Chang Kai-shek, is yet a problem. His patriotism 
and sincerity have not been tested. If his aspirations and 
intentions do not rise above the level of those of his fellows, 
there is little hope for China’s regeneration under his leader- 
ship. Eugene Chen and Wellington Koo might write all 
the vigorous notes they are capable of writing to London 
or Tokyo or Washington, but that would contribute little 
towards the saving of China herself. The Bolshevist 
propaganda now so conspicuous among the Nationalists 
might succeed in destroying foreign influence, but that 
would make little difference to China’s own internal con- 
ditions. How to reform or do away with the intriguing, 
self-seeking militarists and their corrupt political puppets is 
a problem to the solution of which China must first of all 
address herself in earnest. The Chinese must learn to 
agree among themselves before they can effectively ask the 
Powers to agree to any proposal they may advance. Mean- 
while, what should be the attitude of the Powers? Should 
they sit with folded arms and follow a policy of non-inter- 
ference? Or should they launch concerted measures for 
the protection of their nationals and their legitimate interests 
in China even at the risk of incurring further enmity on the 
part of the Chinese ? 

To such questions only far-seeing, wise statesmanship is 
capable of offering safe and sound answers, 


K. K. Kawakami 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
THE AVERAGE LAYMAN 


It is a singular position with which the average Churchman 
is confronted to-day. He is asked to decide whether he 
will support some thirty-five bishops who present him with 
a new Prayer Book as the only hope of, restoring peace 
and order in the Church, or four bishops who are equally 
confident that it will do nothing of the kind. If the average 
Churchman were a theologian, his natural course would be 
to examine the book and form his own opinion. But he is 
nothing of the kind. In matters of worship two instincts 
dominate his outlook, conservatism and moderation. He 
is conservative because changes disturb his devotion. He 
finds concentration of prayer difficult enough without the 
interruption which sudden changes impose. He loves 
moderation because in his mind it is associated with sin- 
cerity. He does not wear his religion on his sleeve. If 
he is forced to speak about it his words are few, his tones 
are grave. He loves the sentence in the Sermon on the 
Mount which direct his prayers to his “ Father, which seeth 
in secret.” But, since prayer must be public as well as 
secret, he desires that public worship should be grave, and 
simple, and that it should not be cumbered with dark and 
dumb ceremonies. 

But the average Churchman is beginning to find that 
in worship, as in many other matters, he is out of date, 
mid-Victorian in fact. He may easily find himself in a 
Church where all the surroundings are unfamiliar, where 
a priest at a High Altar is rapidly mumbling words which 
the worshippers cannot hear, bowing, kissing the altar, 
genuflecting, prostrating himself: where clouds of incense 
offend his nostrils, and resonant gongs his ears. It may 
be even that this ceremonial is thrust on him in his own 
parish church, and he determines to write to the Bishop, 
who will very probably reply that “ Anglican worship has 
undergone a rapid change during the last few years, and 
that he will do his best by way of remonstrance with the 
vicar ’’—and that is too often the end of the matter. 

Now the advocates of the new Prayer Book, called the 
Deposited Book, offer our average Churchman the assurance 
that they have produced a book which is up-to-date in its 
ordering of Divine services, Anglican and not Roman in 
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its doctrine, and as conservative as the nature of the times 
admits. It is true, so he is told, that it contains some 
alterations which alarm a few Protestant extremists, but 
Protestants are a decadent and negligible force in the Church. 
Conditions of life are not what they were when Cranmer 
produced his Prayer Book. He will be told that the world 
has moved on with extraordinary rapidity, and will perhaps 
be a little puzzled by the further inference that it is time, 
therefore, that we went back to Cranmer’s first attempt 
at Prayer Book compilation. ‘“‘ Because we live in 1927, 
we must adopt the Communion Service of 1549 or some- 
thing very like it.” But in his bewilderment the average 
Churchman is assured that the path of moderation has been 
chosen, as is plain from the fact that the extremists on 
both sides are up in arms. What is now imperative is 
that the layman should trust the majority of the Bishops, 
and support them in their effort to restore peace and order 
in the Church. If he does not do so, not only will the labours 
of twenty years be thrown away, but such discredit will 
fall upon Episcopacy that the Church must be rent in twain. 
There is one way, and only one way, in which the Church 
can be saved, and that is by supporting the Deposited 
Book. This slogan, “Trust the Bishops and save the 
Church,” is proving so effective that such opposition as 
is being offered seems almost contemptible. Yet there 
was a day in which the “old contemptibles” saved the 
world. 
_ I do not propose in this article to follow Lord Hugh 
Cecil in the constitutional and theological intricacies which 
he raised in the National Review last month.. They will be 
exposed, beyond doubt, in the Church Assembly, where he 
will find that some of the strongest arguments against 
him will be drawn from the Report on Church and State, 
which he signed when advocating the Enabling Act, and 
from Cranmer on the Lord’s Supper, of which work he 
seems to possess a highly expurgated copy. I shall not 
attempt to do more than to advance some reasons why 
trust in the Bishops will not save the Church, but rather 
through the Deposited Book will increase its confusion. 
Prophecy is, of course, a dangerous trade, but the facts 
to be adduced are such as can leave no reasonable doubt. 
as to their necessary consequences. They will show that. 
the Bishops have not approached the most difficult of all 
the questions before them, the rock of division, which must 
come to light as soon as they attempt to adminster the book. 
_ That rock of division is the question of ceremonial. Words 
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can easily be manipulated so as to conceal differences, 
Each party can put his own construction upon them. But 
ceremonial acts are a commentary upon words, and give 4 
definite meaning to ambiguous phraseology. The Privy 
Council in the case of Sheppard v. Bennett rightly laid 
down this principle: ‘“‘ If the Minister be allowed to intro. 
duce at his own will variations in the rites and ceremonies 
that seem to him to interpret the doctrine of the service 
in a particular direction, the service ceases to be what it 
was meant to be—common ground on which all Church 
people may meet, though they differ about some doctrines.” 
The average layman may not be at home in a dispute about 
words ; of actions he can form some conception. 

It is important to dwell on this distinction, because it 
seriously affects the value of the Deposited Book at its 
central point—that is, at the service of Holy Communion, 
It is here that the Bishops claim to have achieved their 
most satisfactory work, and the average layman who 
wishes to form a sound judgment on the proposals of the 
Bishops must prepare himself for something more than 
superficial examination. Nor do we question that he will 
be ready to make the effort. 

Our Lord’s simple command to take part in a solemn meal 
in remembrance of Him presents no difficulty. The primary 
truths are those of communion with Him and with one 
another. That communion He Himself based on the 
Sacrifice of Himself on our behalf. “This is My Body 
which is given for you. This My Blood which is out 
poured for you.” Apart from that Sacrifice there could be 
no Communion. But the Church had travelled a long way 
from our Lord’s command when, to use Dr. Hort’s words, 
“the fictitious and constructive offering of a phantom 
body and phantom blood degraded the Holy Communion 
to the unreal mimicry of a sacrifice, which, if real, would 
now be heathenish.” There is no doubt that in popular 
belief the Sacrifice of the Mass did degenerate into a magical 
cult, in which, by recitation of certain words, the Priest 
performed a miracle, and offered a sacrifice which compelled 
God to be gracious to those on whose behalf it was offered. 
Dr. Burkitt has pointed out that the actual words of the 
Canon of the Mass were free from this magical significance, 
and Luther himself owned that he could put an Evangelical 
interpretation on those words of the Mass. Whence, then, 
was this superstitious belief imported? It was largely 
due to speculation as to the exact moment when the Bread 
and Wine became Body and Blood of Christ, and to the 
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desire of pagan converts to have a real sacrifice. The 
ceremonial of the Mass made no small contribution to effect- 
ing this purpose. The priest’s robes, used only in this 
service, became the magician’s dress. His actions, his 
stooping, his genuflexions, moments of solemn silence, the 
sound of the gong at the critical instant, all helped to trans- 
form the sacred memorial into a propitiatory sacrifice 
directing Divine action. In course of time the combined 
result of superstitious practices and philosophical specu- 
lations was to create what our Reformers regarded as 
a magical and purely idolatrous celebration. 

The Bishops, being aware that some clergy had woven 
the service of our Church into the Roman Mass, into this 
propitiatory sacrifice, set themselves to construct for the 
Deposited Book a Prayer of Consecration which could 
not be used in this way. For this purpose they introduced 
an Invocation of the Holy Spirit upon the elements and on 
the worshippers after the words of the Institution, ‘ This 
is My Body,” ‘“ This is My Blood.” Thus the Bishop of 
Gloucester writes: ‘‘ The Consecration Prayer of the old 
Communion Office is quite compatible with modern Roman 
theology, although some might think it rather meagre. 
But the new Consecration Prayer definitely forbids it, for, 
following the tradition of the Eastern Liturgies, and pro- 
bably also the earlier form of Western, it first recites the 
words of Institution, and then afterwards recites the Invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit.” 

It has been necessary to submit these rather technical 
details to do justice to the desire of the Bishops to con- 
struct a prayer which should make the old associations 
impossible. But unfortunately there clings to this Eastern 
form the belief of its efficacy to produce precisely the same 
results as those achieved by the Western, the conversion 
of Bread and Wine by consecration into the Body and Blood 
of Christ, the same compelling force of the sacrifice offered ; 
and a judge so competent as Dr. Burkitt detects in one 
of the most ancient and dignified of these Eastern forms 
“a certain ambiguity which lends itself to a magical 
interpretation.” In any case, the Bishops have put too 
much trust in words. They have not forbidden the cere- 
monial which lends to the service its magical suggestions. 
The priest may wear the magician’s robes. The incense, 
which is the accompaniment of sacrifice, is not forbidden. 
In the cathedral of the Bishop, who has been the great 
liturgiologist of the Bench, incense is to be introduced 
forthwith. All the ceremonial of the Mass has free course. 
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It is idle to suppose that the average layman will identify 


the new service with the simple Communion of our Praye 
Book, and not with the Mass which it so closely resembleg, 
The Bishops have made changes, without taking the action 
which would have set decisive limits to the effect of those 
changes. 

The same weakness of the Bishops is manifest in their 
treatment of Reservation of the consecrated elements, 
They have multiplied precautions, and made rules that have 
an appearance of strictness. But the confessed aim of the 
‘advanced’ party was to secure the presence of Christ 
in the Church, that the faithful might visit Him there, 
Other uses of Reservation they had in view, and some still 
have them in view, processions of the Sacrament, Exposition, 
and Benediction with the Sacrament. But these can wait, 
They must inevitably follow as one Bishop and then 
another becomes lax in his administration. The all-impor- 
tant object of the Anglo-Catholics was to secure the official 
admission that the consecrated Host is Christ present under 
the forms of Bread and Wine, and apart from Communion, 
This object would have been defeated if the Bishops had 
said that the reserved elements were to be so kept as to be 
inaccessible for the purpose of worship. That is precisely 
what they have not done. Throughout the Deposited 
Book its weakness will be detected in its failure to define 
limits. The Bishops set out to recast the Prayer Book 
on lines of greater elasticity so as to secure the reasonable 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England. So they 
have broken down the old barriers. Vestments, Mass cere- 
monial, reservation, prayers for the dead are to be allowed, 
But if the Church of England is to continue to be a Reformed 
Church, if it is not to undo all that was done at the Reforma- 
tion, there was need of peculiar care to determine how far 
her comprehensiveness in the Romeward direction was to 
extend. But this is precisely what the Bishops failed to do. 
Prayers are not, and cannot be doctrinal definitions. They 
may contain doctrinal implications, but they do not set 
the limits clearly between true worship and false. It is 
beginning to be admitted by the Bishops themselves that 
the Deposited Book needs a Book of Ceremonial, and a 
fresh set of Articles of Religion to supplement it. On 
the importance of this admission we must comment 
presently, but it will be at once recognized as a serious 
confession of weakness. 

Meanwhile there are two great factors in the problem 
which the Bishops have overlooked. 
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The first is that the clergy are only a part, and probabl 
a minor part, of the difficulty with which they have to aor 

They propose, some by coaxing, some by force of public 

opinion, some by Synods, to bring all but a minority of the 

clergy into line. But what about the laity, of whom Lord 

Halifax is a type, respected for his sincerity and intense 

piety, but utterly unamenable to Episcopal blandishments ? 

Behind the clergy, it might be more exact to say in front 

of them, there is now a considerable body of wealthy laity 

who spend money freely in the work of counter-reformation. 

There are also Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods hard at work 

on so-called Catholic propaganda. Nor is it inconceivable 

that forces of intrigue from across the Roman border are 

sharing in the pious work of restoring England to the Roman 

obedience. What effect will the Deposited Book have on 

all this widespread and wealthy propaganda? It will be 

simply a record of sucess so far attained, an encouragement 
to further exertion. Some of the Bishops speak as though 
the clergy who will not conform to the Deposited Book will 
have to resign and take refuge in Rome. But what of 
these laity ? Their publications will soon show the use 
that can and will be made of the Bishops’ concessions. 

The other factor which the Bishops have overlooked is 
their own constitution. They are putting unbounded con- 
fidence in their unanimity (for this purpose the four 
Dissentient Bishops do not count) and in their determination 
to administer the Book. But the Bishops are not a 
corporation. They have no power to control any one of 
their number who either breaks off from this agreement, 
or is lax in his administration or peculiar in his interpretation 
of it. Still less does agreement bind any future Bishop 
who was not a party to it. As the Bishops have repeatedly 
asserted that they do not intend to have recourse to prose- 
cutions, there is no reason why their decisions should be 
obeyed by clergy who disapprove of them. There is nothing 
more certain than that such disobedience will be manifested 
in the very quarters where restraint is most needed. What 
will be the result? The irregularities which the Bishops 
specially deprecate will be continued, and the new standard 
of worship will make them less unreasonable than the old. 
Recourse to law will be inevitable. 

Here again, with some inconsistency, a Measure is before 
the Church Assembly to reconstitute the Ecclesiastical 
Courts so that they may secure the obedience of the Clergy. 
This is not the place to discuss that Measure. It is enough 
to say that it gravely affects the relations of Church and 
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State, and may encounter violent storms in Parliament, 
If this ship founders, the Bishops will be unable to use the 
existing Ecclesiastical Courts, which this Measure discredits, 
and the recalcitrant clergy will be more secure in their 
defiance than ever. What, then, of the promise to restore 
order? We commend to the consideration of the Bishops 
this extract from the London Mercury: “If a bishop has 
the right, as the present Bishop of London has claimed to 
have, to authorize, under the present book, certain public 
devotions in church, he will still have that right, if the 
priest who asks for the concession has not adopted the new 
book with its restrictive rubrics.” 

Criticism which is wholly negative is justly suspected. 
An answer must be given to the challenge, “ what alterna- 
tive have you to offer?” That answer may be concisely 
stated, not without hope that it will be found worthy of 
consideration. 

The unsettlement, of which Prayer Book Revision is 
a mere symptom, has its roots very deep in the religious 
life of the nation. The demand for new forms of public 
worship has grown out of profound unsettlement of religious 
faith. The two Prayer Books combined in the Deposited 
Book are an attempt, against which our Lord warned us, 
to sew new patches on an old garment. The Church Assembly 
itself, with its extraordinary powers, is an attempt to graft 
a Free Church on the stock of a rigidly Erastian constitution. 
As for the XXXIX Articles they too are under revision, 
and must soon be “ deposited ” in the archives of Lambeth, 
as they are plainly inconsistent with the Deposited Book. 
It is not a reasonable proceeding to ask for changes in 
worship which may prove to be inconsistent with changes 
in doctrine, and impracticable of enforcement without new 
Courts which may never come into existence. 

It is not too much to ask the Bishops to withdraw the 
Measure for the Deposited Book on some technical ground 
—they may in any case be compelled to do so—and to submit 
to the Nation a complete scheme of worship, doctrine, 
and jurisdiction such as can be rationally defended before 
the world and before all her sister and daughter Churches. 
It will be objected that such a procedure will involve 
serious delay. But is that so? The proposals for new 
Keclesiastical Courts are already before the Assembly. 
The Commission to remodel the XX XIX Articles is well on 
its way. A Book of Ceremonial could be completed in two 
years at the most. When the whole work was finished it 
would then be for the Nation to decide whether the Church 
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so constituted was a true expression of her religious aspirations. 
There would no doubt be defections, but they would be honour- 
able defections. The special disadvantage of the Deposited 
Book is that by its professed adherence to the old faith it 
puts those who are conscious of the unreality of this pro- 
fession in the position of faddists and extremists, whereas 
many of them are simply maintaining the old doctrinal 
standards of the Church. It is unfair that the Church 
should alter its standards and blame those whom she has 
taught for their narrow-mindedness. It would be far more 
honourable, and in the end far better policy, to admit that 
the existing religious unsettlement calls for a restatement 
of faith, a remodelling of worship, and a reconstitution of 
organization. Such a procedure would greatly reduce the 
asperities of controversy, and avoid suspicion of stolen 
marches, and of promises made that were incapable of 
fulfilment. Is it too late to make an appeal to the Bishops 
to substitute statesmanship for diplomacy, a really con- 
structive policy, for this makeshift “ muddling through ” ? 


E. A. Kwox, Bp. 
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YUGO-SLAVIA 


For the past few months the daily Press has been full of 
frequent alarmist reports in regard to the relations between 
Italy and Yugo-Slavia. The public are as well acquainted 
with the history of Italy and the character of Mussolini (who 
is Italy at the present time) as they are ignorant about 
Yugo-Slavia. The national differences which have centred 
round the question of ‘ Foreign influences” in Albania have 
not by any means yet subsided. The Italians, who feel that 
their legitimate ambitions have not received justice from 
Europe, desire to make the Adriatic a closed Italian sea. 
The Serbians are no less desirous of keeping it open, and 
realize that with Italian influence dominant in Albania their 
hopes in this direction are futile. 

There is also evidence of oil deposits. on a considerable 
scale in Albania. In whatever country the existence of oil 
is suspected it is sure to be the ground for jealousy and trouble 
between the various countries who are trying to get the right 
to develop it. However, at the present moment the question 
of oil is of minor importance. 

As a result of a short stay in Yugo-Slavia I have written 
the following pages in the hope that they might bring a little 
light to bear on the characteristics and the problems of 
this country. 

Many people in England confuse Czecho-Slovakia with 
Yugo-Slavia, a geographical ignorance which is not flattering 
to either of these virile and independent countries, or to 
ourselves. The lack of interest which public opinion here 
and elsewhere takes in the efforts of the Yugo-Slavians to 
reconstruct their country is very keenly felt. 

The simplest way to describe the Yugo-Slavia of to-day 
is to say that she is the old kingdom of Servia quadrupled, 
which is very nearly accurate, both in the matter of territory 
and population. To-day the population is approximately 
twelve millions, over 80 per cent. of whom speak Serbian or 
the Slovene dialect of the language. Yugo-Slavia suffers 
like other war-created States from her politicians. The 
increase of territory and population have provided them with 
their opportunities, and it seems almost impossible for her 
to establish a firm and continuous Government. So far the 
politicians of Yugo-Slavia have neither added to the glories 
of democratic government, nor to the prosperity of their 
country; yet it is unlikely that for the present she will 
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adopt the latest fashion in Southern Europe of having a 
“ Dictator.” 

The absence of good, sound government, and the presence 
of corruption and inefficiency, militates against the financial 
and industrial progress of the country. The Serbs are in 
themselves a fine and virile race. They possess all the 
qualifications which made good soldiers. They have an 
assured future if they can steer a sane course through their 
post-war difficulties. The only question remains: Can they 
produce the man who is capable of leading them, and if he 
does exist, will the jealousies of the politicians allow him to 
carry out his aims? Poland had her Paderewski during her 
regeneration after the war. Czecho-Slovakia has her 
Masaryk and Bene’, but who ever hears of a Yugo-Slavian 
politician now that Pashitch has gone? She has produced 
one great name in the world of art, Méstrovic; but even 
his name is not inevitably connected with the country of 
his birth in the same way as Paderewski is almost synony- 
mous with Poland. 

There is in Yugo-Slavia, practically speaking, no educated 
nor cultured class. There is no Serbian aristocracy—no 
middle classes, no bourgeosie. They are a nation of peasants, 
and content to remain as such. The Government and the 
officials are recruited from the peasants and a few lawyers. 
The innocent ignorance of the former being tempered by the 
corruption of the latter. Before the war there was little, 
if any, corruption. It is a post-war development, and not 
an inherent quality of the peasant character. 

In Croatia there is a sprinkling of the old Hungarian 
aristocracy, who might advantageously be employed in the 
Diplomatic Service, thereby enhancing their loyalty more 
firmly to their new State, and also increasing the prestige 
of Yugo-Slavia abroad. Belgrade is, however, far too 
jealous and nationalistic to make use of these elements. 

At the moment the Government carries on by a Coalition 
with the Croatian Radical Party, who correspond somewhat 
in position and ideas to the former Irish Party in the House 
of Commons. They are always voicing Croatian grievances, 
and getting them met or stifled by political promises and 
bribes. The death of Pashitch, the venerable statesman 
who for the past twenty-five years controlled the destinies 


of the Serbs, has only further confused the political parties 


and groups in the Yugo-Slavian Parliament. 

Outside the arena of party politics stands the King ; 
youthful, intelligent, and very popular. A man who has 
stood by his people in their hour of disaster, and a man by 
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whom the army will stand to the last. King Alexander 
shared with his people the miseries and privations of defeat, 
and his prestige on this account is very similar to that of 
King Albert of Belgium. His tactful influence is a constantly 
increasing factor in the destiny of his country. Whenever he 
intervenes in any matter it is always beneficial to the State 
as a whole, and his interest in and knowledge of foreign 
affairs is a source of profound comfort to the foreign represen- 
tatives at his Court. 

To summarize the internal political situation, the people 
are intensely individualistic and strongly anti-Bolshevist, 
They take a great interest in politics, but regard one politician 
as bad as another. They merely wish to pursue in peace 
with all men the even tenor of their way and get the best 
price possible for their farm products. The Government 
will probably continue to be a matter of compromise, as long 
as the financial situation remains in its present condition. 
But whatever the Parliament at Belgrade may decide, the 
life of the country, as a whole, will continue unaltered. 

The foreign policy of Belgrade is to-day governed entirely 
by fear of Italy. Italy is the dominating influence in the 
Balkans. German, Russian, and Turkish influences are 
gone—Italian has taken their place. What will Mussolini 
do? Will he one day occupy the Dalmatian coast, or 
invade Albania? In either case Yugo-Slavia will inevitably 
_be drawn into a conflict, and she can have little faith from 
past experience in the League of Nations being able to 
restrain the Duce or, indeed, anyone else who means business. 

The fear of Italy has resulted in better relations between 
Yugo-Slavia and her neighbours. With Hungary she has 
made a Commercial Treaty; with Bulgaria she has almost 
reached an arrangement about the bands of Macedonians 
who disguise brigandage under the cloak of patriotism; 
with Greece she had a short while back concluded an agree- 
ment about the railway to Salonika when the Greek Govern- 
ment fell. 

Yugo-Slavia is well situated geographically, and well 
constituted politically, to take a leading part in creating a 
‘* Balkan Locarno.” The minority problems of Germans and 
Hungarians are insignificant in Yugo-Slavia as compared 
with similar problems in Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania. 
There is no part of her territory about which a good case can 
be made out that it ought to belong to some other country. 

If Yugo-Slavia can create a kind of Federation of the 
Balkans, by means of commercial treaties and reciprocal 
agreements on the lines and in the spirit of Locarno, Italian 
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influence will probably decline, and cease to play such a 
dominant part in Balkan politics. If such an arrangement 
is impossible or frustrated there can be, and will be, no 
peace in the Balkans. It is the fear of war and the conse- 
uent expenditure on armaments that ruin the financial 
situation. It is proposed at the moment to build an 
enormous aeroplane factory, for which they have neither 
the money nor the technical knowledge. It would be more 
profitable to provide Belgrade with an adequate water 
supply. A big bath is impossible in that capital at certain 
periods of the year. Such technical abilities as exist might 
well be concentrated on their railways. Trains only just 
get beyond a crawl. Bridges are few and far between. 
Roads in many cases are little more than tracks. 

The Budget has increased from six milliard dinars to 
twelve in the last few years. In spite of this, it must be 
admitted that the dinar, after various fluctuations, and 
having at one moment descended to over 600 to the pound, 
has now been stabilized for the past year at 275. The result 
of this praiseworthy effort has been to increase the cost of 
living for the time being, which directly affects the export 
trade. 

It might be argued that many internal troubles are only 
natural in a State which, as a result of the war, has united 
a large extent of territory under one Government. It may 
be still further reasoned that pride in their own nation, and 
a desire to work out their problems for themselves, is a 
greater asset than a few modern conveniences of civilization. 

Nevertheless, if they really wish to develop they must 
seek outside help. If they would only get advice for the 
next few years—let us say—from this country (as Poland 
has done) how to collect their taxes, and how to keep a 
proper audit of their expenditure; if they would ask, 
perhaps, the Americans to assist them with their railways, 
and give concessions to the Swiss as regards their hotels, 
they would then be one of the most prosperous nations in 
Europe, and would reign supreme in the Balkans. As it is, 
they prefer to eke out a rather miserable existence at a 
tremendous cost of money and incompetency. If they can 
survive, however, the corruption of their politicians, and the 
inefficiency of their administrators, no one has the right to 
dictate that they should do otherwise than continue in their 
present condition. If, however, the result should lead to a 
“Military Dictatorship,’ and a Military Dictatorship to 
costly wars, then, indeed, the price of independence might 
be too high. 
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To turn for a moment to the country itself. Belgrade, 
the capital, is perhaps the most uninteresting town in the 
world. It possesses not one single building worth visiting. 
The oldest structure is a Turkish house built one hundred 
and fifty years ago. The streets can hardly be described as 
anything but thoroughfares along which you choose your route 
as best youcan. Everywhere great Government buildings are 
being erected to be in keeping with the increased territory 
of the country. There is nothing to do and nothing to seé 
in Belgrade. There is no local industry to tempt the tourist 
or the commercial traveller. The Orient Express, which 
connects Belgrade with Paris and Constantinople, threads 
its way through dreary and uninteresting plains, covered, 
for the most part, with corn and geese. 

It is unfortunate that the traveller should find little to 
attract him along the main lines of communication, as in 
reality Yugo-Slavia contains scenery and sights the equal of 
anything in Europe. On the north-west frontier, along the 
Italian border-line, there is mountain scenery and shooting 
rivalling anything in Switzerland, or the Austrian Tyrol. 
Macedonia, with its wild, barren hills, is a happy hunting- 
ground for the student of unbelievably ancient monasteries. 
Along the Dalmatian coast there is beauty of nature second 
to none, and historical remains of world-wide fame and 
interest. But how to get there, and where to stay—‘“ there’s 
the rub.” The Yugo-Slavians apparently do not want 
tourists; they neither advertise nor cater for them. Yet 
in the opinion of all those acquainted with these districts, 
there is nothing better or finer in Europe. 

To give an example of the difficulty of travel. In Venice, 
a few hours’ sail from the Dalmatian coast, it is quite impos- 
sible to find out anything. No Italian boat arranges its 
sailing so as to give you an opportunity to visit the places of 
interest along the Yugo-Slavian coast. The Yugo-Slavian 
boats are very small, and only at one insignificant office in the 
town can tickets be bought for that particular line. Naturally, 
the Italians advertise their own ships and their own land, 
but if the Yugo-Slavian Government definitely wished to 
prevent visitors touring down the Dalmatian coast they 
could not succeed better than by leaving matters as they 
are to-day. 

If they want to attract, as they do, foreign capital to 
their land they must first attract foreigners. They must 
also settle their pre-war debts to individual traders, as well 
as their war debt to foreign countries. 

These things they could do, but somehow there is no 
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} initiative, and no one bothers. The Serbs are the worst 


propagandists in the world. It may be possible to over- 
rate the value of self-advertisement, but it is certain that 
unless you remind the world of your existence occasionally 
they will very soon forget you altogether. 

The Serbs probably played a part in the war, which for 
courage, endurance, and dogged tenacity equalled, or even 
excelled, that of any other nation. Everyone knows the 
history of Belgium. Who knows what the Serbs did? 
At the close of the war their advance on Belgrade was an 
unparalleled incident in modern warfare; but who has 
ever heard of it ? 

The quality of humility is one that is much to be com- 
mended, even if it comes from an ignorance of how to make 
good propaganda, or even from an over-sense of self-satisfac- 
tion. Unfortunately, to-day is the day of the big drum, 
and you must beat it hard if you want to be heard. Unless 
you are heard, you may nurse a grievance against an 
unappreciative world, and then anything may happen. 

Yugo-Slavia, with her natural wealth and her virile 
population, should play a far more important réle in Europe 
pow she does at present. It is up to herself to make the 
effort. 


V. A. CazALeT 
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AN OPTIMIST IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THERE is, perhaps, nothing that so exasperates South Africans 
as the habit of certain writers, politicians, and publicists 
of rushing through our Dominion at the rate of an American 
tourist and then either writing a book about us or publishing 
a series of authoritative articles on our problems. One had 
thought better of Mr. Philip Kerr, for he is no new-comer, 
Yet here he is contributing to the Observer a series of articles, 
of which the first shows him to be woefully misinformed or 
lacking in ability to make correct deductions from facts. 

In the opening paragraphs of one article he very under- 
standingly defines the mischievous effects of the Hertzog 
Administration, dwells on the revival of racialism, the bitter- 
ness of the Old Unionists, and talks of “‘ South Africa being 

_ driven once more towards the rocks of civil war.” Then 
follows this most amazing statement: ‘ This situation has 
been almost miraculously transformed by the Imperial 
Conference of 1926,” and a picturesque and quite pathetic 
little sketch of the progress of “‘ Nationalism” in South 
Africa, from the days of the Anglo-Boer War down to the 
dramatic conversion of General Hertzog by Balfour, Chamber- 
lain, Birkenhead, and Baldwin. Excellent writing—no one 
doubts Mr. Kerr’s talent—well put, a pleasant and reassuring 
picture, if only the statements on which it is founded were 
true. But they are not. Things may have looked for the 
moment very rosy as Mr. Kerr sped from leading club to 
leading club, from cabinet minister to departmental official, 
rushing up the main line and talking to men whose very 
jobs depended upon their giving him a wrong impression. 
The extraordinary thing is that after having spent some 
while in South Africa, and without doubt having followed 
closely its affairs while absent, Mr. Kerr, during his revisit, 
should have allowed himself to be so completely hoodwinked. 

The Nationalist to-day stands where he did when he set 
up his Graaff Reinet republic against the good Sluysken, 
for no better reason than that he was not permitted to 
enslave any Bantu he captured in open warfare, trapped, or 
bought. He is where he was at the time of the Great Trek, 
when he went North because the accursed English had forced 
him to free his slaves without what he considered sufficient 
compensation. He is where he was under Kruger, who 
demanded—with heroic gesture—a freedom he denied all 
others subordinate to his government. 
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These are perhaps no more than rhetorical assertions, 
but here, if Mr. Kerr had thought for a moment, is proof. 
All through the history of South Africa it appears that the 
Boers have always taken every concession they could wring 
from the British, or wheedle them out of, as an instalment. 
They have never kept a single bargain that ever they set 
their hands to. The ink wasn’t dry on the terms of the 
retrocession when they commenced to agitate for their 
revision; the terms of Vereeniging had not even reached 
London in manuscript when they commenced to ask for 
their revision in the matter of the amount payable for 
repatriation. The Act of Union had hardly been signed 
when they commenced the agitation for an alteration in the 
vital terms of the language clauses. Be certain, then, that 
even if any bargain were struck at the last Imperial Confer- 
ence the Nationalists have not the slightest idea of sticking 
to it. No bargain at all, however, has been struck. Not 
a line of the Act of Union has been altered. That Act is the 
constitution of South Africa, and we are no more free, or 
less, to-day than upon the day that Act was signed by His 
Majesty the King, not of South Africa, but of “ all his other 
Dominions across the seas.” The present Prime Minister 
has brought us no farther than did General Smuts, and that 
was dangerously far, too far for many of us who neither 
desire nor welcome this New Status. 

Here is a passage which instantly reveals how out of 
touch is Mr. Kerr with the true sentiment of South Africa. 
In explaining the Prime Minister’s conversion, which, he says, 
it is easy to understand, Mr. Kerr says: “ Even Colonel 
Amery, whom the Dutch in South Africa have hitherto 
regarded with suspicion as the special henchman of Lord 
Milner, proved to be an exceptionally reasonable and sympa- 
thetic Colonial Secretary.” To begin with, this idea that 
Lord Milner is personally hated by the Dutch of South 
Africa is nonsense. Hated he may be, ex officio, for he was 
“sent to say ‘Stop,’” as Kipling puts it, but personally 
they admit, and admire, his stern uprightness of character, 
his hatred of all humbug, and the generosity with which he 
pleaded for million after million for repatriation when no 
more than three had been promised. Furthermore, they 
realize the part he played in Egypt, and that his career 


‘in this country was cut short by the Liberals before he had 


an opportunity of carrying his policy to its logical conclusion, 
which included the recovery and convalescence of the patient, 
after the surgical operation of removing the “ festering sore.” 
Nor is there, nor was there—that I ever heard of—any 
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reflected dislike toward Mr. Amery. The truth is that this 
Imperial Conference was just—so far as South Africa was 
concerned—a piece of admirable humbug. Mr. Barry 
Hertzog had promised his followers sovereign independence, 
which he knew he couldn’t give them, and which he did not 
really want and wouldn’t have taken if he had been offered 
it. ow, then, to answer his clamant extremists when they 
demanded that he should fulfil, or at any rate go as far as 
was possible to fulfil, that promise. It was simple. Obtain 
from the Conference a reiteration of the declaration of 
Dominion self-government. and a fresh renunciation of the 
Imperial Government’s right of veto. Such a document was 
easily forthcoming. It was, and remains, a collection of 
** glittering and sounding generalities of natural right,” but 
it does not alter the status of this Dominion one iota. It 
served Mr. Hertzog as a means of graceful retreat, and 
rendered a great disservice to General Smuts and the loyalists 
of this Dominion. It was a miserable prostitution of a great 
occasion to the needs and necessities of a pinchbeck poli- 
tician, who made use of a tawdry pseudo-patriotism in 
order to win to power. E 

If the leaders of the Nationalists, then, do not want any 
immediate secession, what are they really after? The 
answer to that, too, is simple. They seek liberty to oppress 
others as they did in the days of Paul Kruger; liberty to haul 
down the Union Jack, in the face of the protests of British 
South Africans; liberty to bar the native from rising ever 
above the condition of a labourer, farm or mine, house ser- 
vant, menial or drudge, to take from him all political rights 
and replace his votes by a sham representation in the House 
of Assembly ; liberty to demand of British South Africans 
that—as it appears in the Nationality Bill, or will appear— 
they shall choose between their allegiance to the Motherland 
and to their Dominion, and shall cling to the one and renounce 
the other, instead of, as at present, remaining true to both. 
“‘There is no hurry about this secession. It might be an 
expensive luxury at the moment. To provide for one’s own 
defence would be costly. Secession will come in God’s 
good time.” In the meanwhile our Nationalist friends are 
steadily preparing the way. The Civil Service is being 
carefully and persistently packed with politicians sympathiz- 
ing with the Government at present in power. The 
Defence forces—thanks to Colonel Cresswell—are being 
Dutchified—it is an ugly, but expressive, word. Relations 
are being established with foreign countries, and even with 
Bolshevik Russia. The whole force and weight of the 
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Government’s authority and resources is being thrown into 
anti-British propaganda from the denunciation of the harm- 
less benevolent Society of the Sons of England down to 
the refusal of promotion of unhappy policemen stationed in 
native districts, who are bi-lingualists (native and English), 
but have, and need, no Afrikaans. 

Recent Provincial Council elections have shown the 
Civil Service to be restless and unhappy. The agitation 
over the flag will certainly end in violence unless the 
Government withdraws the Bill. Mr. Tielman Roos has 
said publicly that he may have to send his police to fetch 
the English out of the last ditch in which they have promised 
to defend the Union Jack. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land, town and country, 
which Mr. Kerr probably never encountered. It is not very 
manifest in higher circles of society, or politics. But it is 
there. It is a bitter unrelenting racialism, born first of 
disappointment, among the Dutch, at the failure of their 
leaders to fulfil the rash promises of the electioneerers 
and, on the other side, arising out of the British feeling that 
all concessions, gestures of friendship, and acts of brotherhood 
have been in vain. The Nationalists have taken all they 
could get, and are ready to fight us for the rest. 

What there is to justify the cheery irresponsible optimism 
of Mr. Kerr no one in South Africa really acquainted with 
the ideas of the mass of the people can see. 


VERE STENT 
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OPERA IN ENGLAND 


How shall we who are under its spell adequately praise 
Grand Opera—one of the two chief sources of secular 
music (symphony being the other), the latest and most 
elaborate of the Arts, not one art only, but many: music, 
drama, colour, form, movement, combined and concen- 
trated to produce an overwhelming effect ? I might liken 
it to St. Paul’s Cathedral: beautiful, impressive, magnificent. 
But it is with the one as with the other: as the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s discovered, there is some danger in 
forgetting that a great structure must rest upon sound 
foundations. 

When the late Sir Francis Fox was called in by the 
Cathedral authorities, he sank a well and sent down a diver, 
who found sand and water. The diver knew nothing of 
the structure of cathedrals, but his practical experience, 
if narrow, was none the less illuminating and instructive. 
I make no higher claim in dealing with this subject 
of Grand Opera in England: I have been under the 
foundations. 

Let me explain my humble status in a word: I am a 
librettist. I have written one libretto, and would much 
like to write others were I not convinced by my experience 
that it is not merely difficult but may shortly be impossible 
to produce an English opera—in England. Critics, kind 
and unkind, have debated the merits of The Leper’s Flute, 
both the music of Ernest Bryson and the words of Ian 
Colvin; but it is not really a question of merit, as I shall 
presently show: it is not a question of merit at all. 

Let us put it in terms of economics, a dismal science 
with which I am unhappily familiar. The artist, let us 
say, is a producer: his art is to hammer fleeting feelings 
into durable form, to give permanence and currency to 
the emotions. If the artist makes a song, the transaction 
which follows is simple and easy: he has only to find a 
singer to sing it or a publisher to print it. He is like 
the smith of old time, who forged his horse-shoes and nailed 
them on the horse; nothing more was needed to support 
the smith and make a clatter in the village. But to write 
an opera, now that is different. I say nothing of that 
marriage of true minds ’’—the co-operation of poet and 
composer. Let us suppose the opera written. Only then 
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begins the real trouble, for whereas a horseshoe can be 
forged in a smithy and only requires a horse and a farmer 
to give it currency, for whereas a song may be sung any- 
where, an opera, when it is written, is like the design of 
some great airship or huge turbine—so difficult, delicate, 
elaborate, and costly to produce that there may be only 
one firm in the country equal to the task. 

The authors have written what, for the sake of argument, 
is a beautiful work; but they cannot produce it, not even 
if they were rich men and were prepared to sink £10,000 
in its production. Not £10,000, nor £50,000, would provide 
the organization, the experience, the technical knowledge 
in several arts required for such an undertaking. Unless 
an opera company is actually in existence and prepared 
to undertake the work, it is useless to think of producing 
an opera. We were fortunate in this respect: we found 
a company willing to produce The Leper’s Flute.* The 
British National Opera Company is, in fact, almost the only 
organization in England—and in the world—which is ready 
to consider and produce Grand Opera in English. Should 
it go, it will be difficult, if not impossible, for this country 
to have an opera of its own.f 

By what a series of miracles and makeshifts this company 
has contrived to exist let me now attempt to explain. It 
was founded to take over a concern which had nearly 
brought to bankruptcy a musical millionaire. I have never 
seen reason to suppose that Sir Thomas Beecham was 
a good man of business; but if he had been the best in 
the world he could hardly have succeeded. The present 
company, certainly, has made a fine art of husbandry; but 
in the five or six years of its existence it has continued 
to lose money at the rate of £10,000 a year. 

Now the reader may hastily say: Well, after all, this 
only proves that the British public does not like Grand 
Opera, and it is foolish to attempt to force upon people 
something they do not want. But there the hasty reader 
is wrong. The British National Opera Company habitually 
plays to enormous houses. At a very modest estimate, 


* I have instanced this work rather because I am acquainted with than 
concerned in this case; but other writers of opera look equally to the 
B.N.O.C. for the production of their works, as, for example, Mr. Rutland 
-Boughton (Alkestis); Mr. Gustav Holst (The Perfect Fool and At the Boar’s 
Head); Dame Ethel Smyth (Féte Galante). 

t There is also the Carl Rosa Company, which gives popular performances 
of opera in English, and has occasionally produced new works. As I have 
knowledge of that Company I do not write of it; my remarks are confined 
to the B.N.O.C. 
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12,500 ye a a week attend its performances, so that when 
it can afford a season of thirty-five weeks more than 
400,000 people pay to see its productions. The prices they 
pay average about 4s. 6d., so that their revenues may be 
called large. Yet the net result is this average loss of 
about £10,000 a year.* 

Now let us consider why the adequate production of 
Grand Opera is so costly a business. I speak here of a 
touring company as distinct from a Metropolitan enterprise, 
upon which I shall have something to say later. First, 
then, we have the orchestra, which is the musical instrument 
of opera, an instrument like opera itself, elaborate and 
costly. The B.N.O.C. has its own orchestra of about fifty 
instruments, which it supplements from the local orchestras 
of the theatres it visits. Incidentally, it must pay for 
these local orchestras, since they go with the theatres. It 
cannot do with less than two conductors, and usually it 
employs three, as well as a staff of musical coaches or 
répétiteurs. As it has a repertoire of about twenty 
operas, it must fill about two hundred and twenty-five 
principal parts, and as it must fill them twice over we must 
count them as four hundred and fifty parts. Here it may 
be worth pointing out that a singer with a big role does 
not sing every night, but usually rests the day before and 
the day after his performance; moreover, a tenor whose 
voice and style suits one opera may be quite unsuitable to 
another. 

There is, besides, a large chorus. 

Each of these twenty operas has its own scenery and 
dresses. 

Here we see at once that the conditions are altogether 
different from those of the ordinary touring company which 
travels with one play and depends on the local orchestras 
and theatre stafis. The Opera Company cannot store its 
enormous bulk of impedimenta in the theatres it visits, 
but must store it separately and carry it backwards and 
forwards. It must have its own staff of stage hands. To 
illustrate the cost of the undertaking, let me say that the 
railway fares for transporting the company from London to 
Edinburgh and back would be well over £1,000. Need I say 
more to show that the production of opera is a very costly 
business ? Yet the public will not pay more to see opera 


* In five and a half years the B.N.O.C. has found for the State £70,000 
in entertainment tax, representing 164 per cent. of its receipts. If this money 
were remitted by the Government, opera could just pay its way without 
subsidy in this country. 
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than an average of 4s. 6d. a seat, so that, reckoning one 
thing against another, we may take it that, with big houses, 
full every night, the enterprise would be barely profitable, 
or even unprofitable. As a fact, they are not full every 
night, and there is a loss, as I have said, of about £10,000 
a year. 

pore is this loss made up? Largely by benevolent 
shareholders; partly by local guarantees. For a season 
it was defrayed by the Dunfermline bodies who administer 
the Carnegie Trust; but these good people, after trial, 
returned to the more congenial and less sinful enterprise 
of public libraries. 

And now there enters into our story the miraculous 

element of Broadcasting, which has done for England what 
Prospero did for his island :— 


Be not afeared; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 
That if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again. 


So at least it ought to be; but I have to record the 
melancholy fact that the British Broadcasting Corporation 
has, by mere mistake of policy, brought a new discord 
into British music. It has driven Symphony out of the 
Queen’s Hall, and it may drive opera into the bankruptcy 
court. 

This is the more to be regretted as—pace Sir Thomas 
Beecham—there is a natural alliance between Broadcasting 
and Opera. Each has what the other wants: the one has 
the music and the other has the money. The Broadcasting 
Company has an income of somewhere about £800,000 a 
year, collected for it by the State; the Opera Company 
has its orchestra, its principals, its chorus, and its repertory 
of twenty operas. What could be more natural and 
mutually helpful than an arrangement between the two 
concerns? On the one side listeners-in get, say, three 
hours a week of Grand Opera; on the other the B.N.O.C. 
get, say, £10,000 a year for the service. 

There is no technical difficulty in such an arrangement. 


- It was, indeed, tried and gave excellent results ; but, never- 


theless, it has been discontinued. 

Why? I think I may say because of the mistaken 
policy of the Broadcasting Corporation. Instead of enlisting 
the services of a working organization, it is attempting 
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—rather stealthily and rather unfairly—to substitute an 
organization of its own. 

This rift in the lute followed the appointment of Mr, 
Percy Pitt, a director of the British National Opera Com. 
pany, as Musical Adviser of the British Broadcasting Cor 
poration. The Corporation was broadcasting the company’s 
performances, but gradually Mr. Pitt began to organize 
opera production in the broadcasting “studio.” In s0 
doing he made use of the B.N.O.C. principals, and of their 
training and experience acquired in the course of thei 
operatic work. In fact, without the Opera Company it 
would have been impossible to produce any real semblance 
of opera in the studio performances. There is, of course, 
nothing illegal in the matter; the B.N.O.C. cannot afford 
to retain the full-time services of their principals; these 
principals cannot afford to refuse the fees offered by the 
Broadcasting Corporation. But in practice Broadcasting 
exploits, without payment, the costly rehearsals and per 
formances of the B.N.O.C. And in the circumstances it 
does seem rather odd that Mr. Pitt, while in the service of 
the one company, should continue to be a director of the 
other. 

The Broadcasting Corporation would seem to be a little 
uneasy about its own policy, since it has appointed a 
committee of musical experts to go into the question. 
This committee consists of gentlemen all eminent in their 
own lines, but only two of whom have practical experience 
of the working of opera. One is Mr. Percy Pitt, whose 
drift we have already seen, and the other is Mr. H. V. 
Higgins, the managing director of the Grand Opera Syndi- 
cate, which owns Covent Garden. 

And here I come to the question of Grand Opera in 
the Metropolis, which is in the hands of the London Opera 
Syndicate and is munificently financed out of the Courtauld 

urse. For several years it has provided London with a 
rilliant opera season, and I am loath even to appear to 
criticize an enterprise which has given us for several 
seasons magnificent performances. 

Let me say, very humbly, then, that the London Opera 
Syndicate may be likened unto a house for the importation 
of foreign silks. They are gorgeous and beautiful fabrics; 
they are sold at less than cost price; but they make it 
practically impossible to establish a British silk industry. 
As an ardent Protectionist, who has supported a 334 per 
cent. tariff on foreign silk, and who has rejoiced over the 
resurrection of our native silk manufacture, and as a 
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roducer of British libretti, I can hardly be expected to 
ve no reservations about such an achievement. 

The Syndicate works on the theory that no good thing 
can come out of Nazareth—a theory very fashionable in 
musical circles. The logical result of this theory would be 
the wholesale importation of foreign opera companies ; 
but this, as I have suggested, would be a very expensive 
affair, so in practice it comes down to the importation of 
several German and Italian conductors and a number of 
German and Italian principals. Many of the minor parts 
are filled by English singers, and the chorus and orchestra 
are found in London. Great houses, which enjoy these 

rformances, are generally ignorant that the framework 
of the production is English and go away more firmly 
convinced than ever that as a nation we have no turn for 
opera. An influential German element in London naturally 
supports this doctrine, and our musical critics, with perhaps 
just the faintest touch of musical snobbery, are enthusi- 
astically of the same opinion. 

And yet it does seem odd that we should have to brin 
over Herr Bruno Walter from Berlin when Europe an 
America are willing to acknowledge the greatness of Sir 
Thomas Beecham and the eminence of Mr. Albert Coates 
and Mr. Eugéne Goossens. When British singers are wel- 
come on the Continent, as for example Joseph Hislop, who 
is singing in Stockholm, Alfred Piccaver at Vienna, Eva 
Turner in Turin and Milan, Florence Easton at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, it does seem curious that we 
should all be unanimously of the opinion that the operatic 
performance, to be of any real value, must be foreign. 

I hasten to admit two propositions :— 


(1) That an opera is better sung in the language to which 
the music was set by the composer. 

(2) That Covent Garden should have the best talent, no 
matter of what nationality. 


The first point does not imply, as some people seem 
to think, that English is unsuitable to opera. English is 
a language of infinite range and variety, suitable to all 
purposes of beauty and power. But the difficulty of finding 
equivalences of sense and sound makes the translation of 


' words set to music an almost, if not quite, impossible task. 


Yet we have to admit that the highbrows of Covent Garden 
tolerate, without discomfort, Mozartian opera sung, not in 
the original Italian, but in German, although they would 
gasp in affected horror if it were sung in English. 
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Translation is a makeshift; but on the other hand no 
one who truly loves opera will deny the importance of 
understanding what the story is and what the words mean, 
In Covent Garden, where I suppose most people under, 
stand German, French, and Italian, the story is followed 
and the meaning understood.* But in the provinces, where 
people are frank enough not to understand any language 

ut their own, opera which is meaningless is felt to be 
wearisome, and an opera company which used a foreign 
language would sing to half-empty houses. 

Life is full of these compromises ; but I hope people do 
not imagine that the British National Opera Company is 
incapable of presenting an opera in a foreign language. . 

Let me bring these arguments to a point. The London 
Opera Syndicate is merely an importer, not a producer. It 
has no permanent organization, no corps of staff, singers, 
and musicians; it cannot, therefore, naturalize opera in 
England. When it ceases to subsidize foreign opera, 
opera will cease in this country for want of a permanent 
organization to carry on the work. 

If those benevolent people who have been supplying 
the money had given their support to the British National 
Opera, it could have engaged the foreign primas and the 
foreign conductors they demand; it could have presented 
foreign opera at Covent Garden as adequately and more 
cheaply ; and we should have had a living organization to 
carry on opera in the country when it was not wanted in 
town. Instead, what remains from Mrs. Courtauld’s munifi- 
cence? The memory, merely, of some delightful evenings.f 

I shall be accused of special pleading for the British 
National Opera Company, but my whole point is this: 
The B.N.O.C. is the only company in this country which 
is ready to consider and present new works in Grand Opera 
by English composers. Suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Mr. Ernest Bryson, or any other English composer, 
has a genius for Grand Opera. How is he to get his work 
produced? If he goes to the London Opera Syndicate, 
what would be the reply? ‘My dear fellow, your work is 
no doubt worthy of production; but we are not producers, 
we are merely importers. You must go elsewhere.” 

Suppose he went to the British Broadcasting Corporation, 


* Foreigners, however, have noticed that a Covent Garden audience is 
equally serious whether the lines are comic or tragic, and have been 80 
profane as to suggest that the difference passes unnoticed. 

t+ The claim that Covent Garden has been put on its own feet and can no 
take care of itself will be found to be an illusion. 
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would they produce it? No, because they merely exploit 
the talent which is produced elsewhere. 

Where, then, could he go ? If he went abroad, he would 
be met with the reply: ‘‘ As the words are in English we 
cannot produce it here.” 

He could go to the British National Opera Company, and 
there he would find in Mr. Paget Bowman and Mr. Frederic 
Austin, the advisory director and the artistic director, two 
enterprising and experienced men, ready and eager to 
produce native work and with an organization adequate to 
the task. 

And if it were to disappear, where could he go? 
There would then be no satisfactory means of producing an 
English work, so that the composer of Grand Opera, like 
the nightingale, might die “‘ heart-stifled in his dell,’ were 
he a Verdi or a Puccini, for all anybody knew or cared. 

The Broadcasting Corporation could have saved opera in 
England. They are killing it. 

The Covent Garden group could also have saved it, and 
are letting it die. 

The State, which supports opera in other countries, 
ruins it here with the entertainment tax. 

It will presently disappear, and then we shall all have 
the satisfaction of agreeing that England has no talent for 
opera and must sit at the foot of the foreigner. 
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THE NATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF 
WILD BIRDS 


Dourine the past ten years there has been a slow but 
gradually increasing interest taken in the subject of wild 
birds. Although as a nation we are far behind many other 
countries, there is a distinct realization that the subject 
of the economic status of wild birds and the many problems 
associated therewith is worthy of a more detailed and 
intensive study. So far as our governmental departments 
are concerned, little progress has been made, but the sports- 
man, game-preserver, agriculturist, and forester have at 
last begun to realize how intimately the activities of our 
avian fauna are related to their callings and interests. It 
is perhaps the agriculturist, more so than others, who has 
widened his vision and has discerned that the destruction 
or scarcity of beneficial birds has a very material effect 
upon his calling; and at a time when there is pressing need 
for the increase of human food and home-grown food this 
is somewhat significant. Hitherto the agriculturist has toa 
very large extent regarded all such matters with apathy 
and indifference, much to the surprise, and benefit, of his 
foreign competitors. Disease has been rampant in his 
live stock. His crops have suffered losses varying from 
10 to 50 per cent. Farm vermin has increased and taken 
a further toll of his depleted revenue. For years this has 
been taking place and little or no effort has been made 
by the State to arrest such waste, although at the same 
time large sums of money have been expended in experi- 
ments and activities the bulk of which are either of only 
academical interest or are futile and misdirected owing to 
the failure to realize the vital issues at stake. 

Nearly seventy years ago John Curtis told us that if 
the depredations of injurious insects could be brought 
under control, “the benefit would exceed everything of 
which at present we have any conception,’ and times 
without number we have since been reminded of this fact. 
Yet in spite of all such good advice, as a nation we have 
very largely ignored such. 

The veteran entomologist, Dr. L. O. Howard, has quite 
recently stated that “the world is fast coming to take a 
broader and more serious view of the importance of injurious 
insects. We have always known them as nuisances, as 
annoying creatures that interfere with our comfort, and as 
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enemies that damage our crops and our stored food and 
other products. But as our population has increased and 
our demands for food grown greater we have unwittingly 
created very great opportunities for the unprecedented 
increase and spread of our worst enemies. It is literally 
true that with our farming methods we are giving insects 
certain chances that they have never had before.” 

So long as we neglect the study of the inter-relations 
between wild birds and insect life, so long will the agri- 
culturist continue to lose an undue percentage of his crops. 
It is useless shutting our eyes to this fact. 

“There is no subject in the field of natural science,” 
writes Professor Forbush, ‘‘ that is of greater interest than 
the important position that the living bird occupies in the 
great plan of organic nature. . .. The food relations of 
birds are so complicated and have such a far-reaching effect 
upon other forms of life that the mind of man may never 
be able fully to trace and grasp them.” 

Whilst strenuous efforts have been and are being made 
in other countries to elucidate these problems, the State in 
this country has done little or nothing. It has failed to 
realize that agriculture is not a branch of chemistry but 
of biology. Agriculture is concerned with the rearing and 
breeding of plants and animals, and the sooner the State 
leaves off spending huge sums of money on so-called agri- 
cultural chemistry and academical agricultural studies the 
better will it be for agriculture and for the nation. However 
fitted the Board of Agriculture was in 1889 to cope with 
the various problems affecting agriculture, it cannot be 
said that it is so to-day. Mr. Walter Heape * says: “It is 
certainly incompetent to supply present-day needs,” and this 
being so, it is fully time that it was ‘‘ reorganized on a broad, 
scientific basis.”” Such a reorganization would surely provide 
for a department of economic ornithology, the national 
importance of which I shall here endeavour to show. 

The depredations of injurious insects has already been 
referred to, and the injuries sustained by rats, voles, and 

mice. Now the food of quite a large number of wild birds 
consists of injurious insects, e.g., nightjar 88 per cent., 
cuckoo 83 per cent., blue titmouse 78 per cent., great tit- 
mouse 66-5 per cent., lapwing 60 per cent., garden warbler 


' 55°5 per cent., hedge accentor 40 per cent., redbreast 


39°5 per cent., jackdaw 39°5 per cent., skylark 35:5 per 

cent., song-thrush 32 per cent., and missel-thrush 30°5 

per cent., while such species as the wagtails, pipits, warblers, 
* The Breeding Industry, 1906, p. 146. 
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flycatchers, swallow, martins, swift, etc., are almost entirely 


insectivorous. Of the tawny owl’s food 82°5 per cent: 
consists of voles and mice, the long-eared owl 78 per cent., 
the short-eared owl 75 per cent., the barn owl 69 per 
cent., and the kestrel 64:5 per cent. — 

Moreover, practically all birds, excepting doves and 
pigeons, feed their young upon an animal diet of which 
insects form the greater proportion. It is therefore of the 
greatest importance that we should know all we can respect- 
ing the life-history, babits, migrations, and feeding habits 
of all such species, for they constitute a natural force of 
enormous magnitude. 

Hitherto in this country the State has had no carefully 
planned and well-thought-out scheme of bird protection, 
and yet it is surely patent to every observant mind that we 
are dependent upon such species as those above mentioned 
for the successful cultivation of our crops. | 

The importance of wild bird life to the country can 
perhaps be best brought home to us when we consider 
the enormous bulk of food that they require and most of 
which is a menace to our crops. I have previously shown 
in this Review that 100,000 song-thrushes will consume 
during the months of April, May, and June upwards of 
3,000 million insects, caterpillars, etc. Now there is no 
reason to suppose that, with possibly two exceptions, any 
of the above-mentioned species are not as plentiful as 
the song-thrush, and most of them consume considerably 
more insect food. A very striking instance has been given 
by Bryant * in connection with the Western meadow-lark 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys. Presuming 
that there is an average of one bird to every four acres of 
available land for cultivation (11 million acres), and that 
each pair of birds raises an average of four young, each 
one of which averages one ounce in weight while in the 
nest and consumes its own weight of food each day, it 
takes 193 tons of insect food each day to feed the young birds 
in the great valleys alone. Do we realize that, on a smaller 
scale, this same beneficial action is taking place daily in our 
own country throughout the breeding season ? 

Any diminution in the numbers of our beneficial wild 
birds means an undue increase in certain forms of insect 
life and a consequent loss of crops. It should, therefore, 
be our aim to maintain these species of birds in such numbers 
that they will be able to prevent the undue increase in 
insect life—in short, to maintain the balance of Nature. 
* Univ. Calif. Pub. in Zool., 1914. 
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By so doing we are making it profitable to the farmer to 
cultivate his crops and at the same time we are augmenting 
the amount of home-grown food. 

Valuable as artificial means are in reducing and con- 
trolling injurious insects, they are only partially effective ; 
not infrequently the cost on a large acreage is prohibitive, 
whereas wild birds do the work much more thoroughly and 
without any cost to the farmer, fruit-grower, or forester. 

The losses sustained by the agriculturist due to farm 
vermin has been frequently dwelt upon. The brown rat 
alone is said to cost agriculturists at least £10,000,000 per 
year. The loss of eggs, young chicks, poultry food and 
stored grain alone comes to an exceedingly large sum, but 
the amount of cultivated grain and newly sown seed that 
is destroyed is enormous. No reliable statistics are avail- 
able of the losses due to voles and mice, but the annual 
amount must reach a very large sum. We are here mainly 
concerned with the danger these rodents are in connection 
with their depredations on food, seed, and livestock, but 
there is another equally important side, viz. as a danger to 
the public health. There is now very little doubt that 
these drain-loving animals disseminate trichinosis, septic 
pneumonia, diphtheria, typhoid, and scarlet fever. In 
every town, village, and hamlet in the land the rat levies 
his toll. In spite of all man’s efforts they remain as plentiful 
as ever. In the case of many species of farm vermin there 
is undoubtedly an increase. The relentless war that has 
been waged against hawks and owls has much to do with 
this. Some of these may occasionally destroy a few chicks 
of game-birds, but this is only during a very short period of 
the year; for the remainder the bulk of their food consists 
of rats, voles, and mice. No amount of poisoning, trapping, 
etc., will ever accomplish a quarter of the destruction that 
these birds do in this connection, and yet ignorant game- 
keepers are permitted to destroy them wholesale. 

Take, for instance, a bird like the kestrel, a resident 
species in the British Isles and fairly plentiful and generally 
distributed. In addition to destroying 16°5 per cent. of 
injurious insects, its food includes no less than 64°5 per 
cent. of mice, rats, and voles. The examination of 460 


_ disgorged pellets showed remains of 430 of these injurious 


rodents. 

Somewhat similar figures might be quoted for the barn 
owl, the brown or tawny owl, the long-eared owl, the short- 
eared owl, and the little owl. The bulk of the food con- 
sumed by these species consists of mice, rats, and voles, a 
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class of vermin which so far the agriculturist has failed to 
cope with by artificial means. All who have any experience 
in connection with the destruction of such animals know 
how exceedingly difficult, and frequently unsatisfactory, all 
suggested remedies have proved, and yet the one natural 
factor that controls these pests we are doing all we can to 
thwart. As we have frequently pointed out, it is not con- 
tended that the State protection of any species of wild 
birds will lead to the extermination of rats and mice, but 
we do most emphatically contend that such an important 
and widely distributed factor will control and limit the evil. 
In other words, a plentiful supply of hawks and owls means 
a diminished number of rats and mice, just as a large number 
of insectivorous birds means a diminution of injurious species 
of insects. 

The evidence is now so overwhelming that we fail to 
understand the attitude of the farmer, fruit-grower, or 
forester who neglects to rightly understand these problems, 
and to their own detriment assume an apathetic attitude. 

The gamekeeper in nearly all cases pursues a relentless 
war against these very beneficial birds, but the farmer 
can do much to counteract his foolish and shortsighted 
policy. Any damage to game-birds occurs only during 
a very short period of the year; moreover, such birds are 
not bred in every agricultural district. It is admitted 
on all hands that game-birds suffer considerably from the 
depredations of rats, to say nothing of the losses to food 
by these and other rodents. The loss of a few pheasant 
chicks.is surely not too great a price to pay for the destruction 
of countless numbers of rats, voles, and mice. 

The whole subject is of such magnitude and importance 
that one entirely fails to understand the apathy that has 
been displayed in the past, for we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that in other countries a very different attitude has 
been displayed, greatly to the nation’s welfare. The work 
done by the United States Government in the Bureau of 
the Biological Survey is known throughout the civilized 
world. Until our own Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
is entirely reorganized and placed upon a scientific basis, 
very little progress will be made in this country from the 
standpoint of the State. The time is long overdue when 
the clerical and statistical side of the Ministry should be a 
department by itself, and bureaux of economic ornithology, 
entomology, mycology, and of animal breeding and diseases 
should be housed in well-equipped laboratories, staffed by 
well-trained and experienced men, should be set up away 
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from the precincts of Whitehall. Other countries and our 
own colonies possess such organizations, much to the benefit 
of the producer and the nation at large. Slow and apathetic 
as we are, we cannot afford to wait much longer for such 
desirable changes. 

So far we have dwelt upon the value of wild birds as 
controllers of the enemies of the agriculturist, fruit-grower, 
and forester, but there is another side to the subject of 
their national importance of equal interest, viz. the esthetic 
side. Many thoughtful people to-day are inquiring whether 
any small section of the community have a right to destroy 
or interfere with the wild life of our country. Whilst the 
law protects a landowner’s possession of wild animals, it 
does not necessarily give him property in them, apart from 
cases of ratione privilegit and ratione soli; how much less 
should it legalize the nefarious and cruel calling of the bird- 
catcher, or turn a blind eye to the absurd activities of the 
bird and egg-collector ? 

A rapidly growing section of the public demand that all 
animal life, not necessarily dangerous to the community, 
should be free from persecution and safely preserved for all 
to enjoy. The beauty of and interest in wild birds has 
become interwoven into the life of all civilized nations ; their 
song is “‘ sweeter than instrument of man e’re caught,” and 
their “ habitations in the tree-tops are half-way houses on 
the road to heaven ”’—at least, Longfellow thought so, and 
so do tens of thousands of others. As a highly beneficial 
and important natural force in aiding in the destruction 
of injurious insects and various injurious rodents, as objects 
of beauty conducive to the uplifting and welfare of mankind, 
we surely have a right to ask that the State will take all 
effective steps to guard and conserve such objects. If such 
action is withheld, neglected, or not rightly applied, then 
the State has failed in its duty, and in consequence its 
subjects are bound to suffer, and its apathetic omission will 
call forth the condemnation of all far-sighted citizens. 


Think of your woods and orchards without birds ! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams. 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow in your door ? 


We think not. 


E. CoLLIncEe 
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THE ROMANCE OF A WEST INDIA © 
REGIMENT 


I RECOLLECT meeting the late James Anthony Froude at 
Government House, Barbados, over forty years ago, when 
he was travelling to obtain material for his book The English 
in the West Indies. I was then a subaltern in the Ist West 
India Regiment, recently disbanded, and the historian 
appeared to be much interested in a corps the origin of 
which even then dated back more than a hundred years, 
while its composition and history presented features of 
remarkable and not unromantic interest. The very inscrip- 
tions borne on the colours of the Regiment—Dominica, 
Martinique, Guadaloupe—call to mind pictures of old 
wooden ships and naval battles and the names of famous 
sailors. Forty years ago the West Indies were romantic 
and attractive to the eyes of adventurous youth. The 
flavour of romance still clung to them. In the pages of 
Washington Irving we had read of their early history ; and 
the story of the early nineteenth century was also written in 
letters of blood and fire, illumined through the smoke of 
battle and the lurid light of war. What great names 
clustered round these islands! Columbus, Ralegh, Drake, 
Nelson and Rodney, and the'less reputable figures of the 
buccaneers—Henry Morgan, patriot rather than pirate, 
unsurpassed for capacity and courage ; Captain Kidd, whose 
last voyage was to Execution Dock, and many a bold mariner. 
That best of adventure books, J'om Cringle’s Log, told of 
times that had not even yet quite passed away, and the ship 
that bore us to the Caribbean was wafted on the wings of 
romance. 

Before we passed the Azores a heavy sea, clear, green, 
and unbroken, was running high; sails were spread to 
steady the ship or save steam. Then the sky became dark 
and the sea black as ink; the wind dropped; the clouds 
floated in the heavens, but there was neither thunder, nor 
lightning, nor rain. Only the moon appeared at intervals 
between the torn battalions of the clouds and lit.up the 
raging sea, for the storm now broke upon us, and the foaming 
water and driven mist and spindrift bore down upon the 
ship. In an instant the sails were rent like muslin and 
blown away in shreds; masts creaked and seemed about to 
break, and more than one spar snapped. A seaman was 
blown down a hatchway and killed. But we had a good ship 
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and a good captain; in a few hours the storm abated, and 
we ran out of its orbit, and the ship floated serene on the 

eat Atlantic swell. We passed a small derelict vessel, and 
as I looked over the stern I saw the ghastly face of a drowned 
man appear for a moment in the silver track of the moon 
and then swiftly borne away on the face of the waters. 

Our ship was commanded by a veteran who had sailed 
the seas for fifty years, and that takes us back to nearly a 
hundred years ago. He was the father of a famous Admiral 
of the Great War, whose opening phases he lived to see. As 
we passed round the coast of San Domingo he pointed out 
to me the small island of Tortuga, on which he said there was 
buried treasure; and his own life extended back so far as 
to bring him into contact with those who might well have 
remembered buccaneers and pirates. After skirting this 
coast we entered the harbour of Port-au-Prince, not unknown 
to the West India Regiment in the days of the wars with the 
French. It was here that a famous soldier, the gallant 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, then a captain in the 20th Light 
Dragoons, first came under notice. He was with a force 
from Jamaica in an attack on the place, and swam ashore 
under fire with a flag of truce and with his sword in his 
mouth, and only escaped death by making himself known 
to the French Governor as a fellow-freemason. He bore a 
distinguished part in the subsequent attack and capture of 
Port-au-Prince. It was also here that in 1798 the same 
brave officer was stationed when his house was entered one 
night by eight desperadoes who murdered his servant. 
Hearing the noise, Gillespie fell upon the assassins, sword in 
hand, killed six of them, and was dangerously wounded by 
the other two, who then made their escape. He was a little 
man, and the fame of his exploit preceded him to England, 
so that when he was presented at the King’s levée, George III 
said: ‘‘ What! is this the little man who killed all the 
robbers ? ” 

Port-au-Prince harbour was full of sharks, and it must 
have been a hazardous adventure to swim ashore. 

The dawn of day on the dark blue waters of the Caribbean 
Sea when land lies to the west is a wonderful sight. All day 
long the vessel ploughs its way through the glassy sea, 
which at night is turned into living light by the phosphor- 


~escence where the surface is broken by the passage of the 


ship. Towards dawn the sky is lit up by a scarcely per- 
ceptible illumination. The stars die out one by one. The 
sun springs, a golden ball, from below the horizon, and as 
the light is caught up in the west, the mountains of Jamaica, 
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first grey and then dimly blue in the morning mist, rise as at 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand from the very surface of 
the sea. As the vessel approaches land the mist melts in the 
rays of the sun and clears away, disclosing a low-lying shore 
beyond which rise the great Blue Mountains, mass upon 
mass, peak upon peak, all clad with dense forest which can 
be made out as the vessel nears the shore. Passing Fort 
Augusta, where a guard of negro soldiers kept watch and 
ward, and the old guardship Urgent, which lay at anchor, our 
steamer entered Kingston harbour, which is enclosed and 
sheltered from the storms without by the famous Palisadoes, 
a long strip of land jutting out into the sea. At their 
extremity lies Port Royal, from which many a pirate ship 
set sail in days gone by. From here sailed Henry Morgan to 
plunder Panama, and many a bold mariner, his earthly 
voyages over, found a last resting-place in the sands of the 
Palisadoes. 

The men of the lst West India Regiment, when I joined 
at Up Park Camp, were mostly Jamaican and Barbadian 
negroes, with a fair sprinkling of mulattoes. The enlist- 
ment of Africans had been discontinued for some time, 
owing to the low order of their intelligence, but there were a 
few left, including one Gambia Quashee, whose name indi- 
cated his native land, and who could scarcely make himself 
understood although he had been ten years in the regiment. 
The Africans indulged in obeah and fetish practices, and 
when one was to be brought before the commanding officer, 
fetishes in the shape of a parrot’s feather or a piece of rag 
would be found scattered near the orderly room to influence 
him. The men were dressed in Zouave uniform, consisting 
of loose baggy trousers with yellow stripes, a white-sleeved 
waistcoat, and an embroidered scarlet sleeveless overjacket. 
This picturesque outfit was topped by a fez with a white 
turban wound round it. I have a faded photograph of the 
regiment taken forty-one years ago, in which I am the only 
survivor of the fifteen officers. 

The Corps was raised in 1778 as the South Carolina 
Regiment for service in the American War, and soon took 
part in the actions of Briar Creek and Stone Ferry, being 
brigaded with the 7lst Highlanders. It was also present at 
the siege of Savannah in 1779 and of Charleston in 1780, 
while it bore a not undistinguished part in the battle of 
Hobberks Hill in the year of Cornwallis’s surrender. The 
war being at an end, the year 1782 found the Carolina 
Regiment stationed at Fort Augusta, in Jamaica, after they 
had been converted into a corps of Dragoons, but they must 
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have been dismounted, for cavalry would be useless in Fort 
Augusta. They were at this time commanded by Captain 
Lord Charles Montagu, 88th Foot. In 1783 there was a 
disbandment of colonial corps, and the whites of the Regi- 
ment were given grants of land, but the blacks were retained 
in military service and removed to the Leeward Islands, 
where, with a strength of some three hundred, they were 
stationed at Grenada and St. Vincent as a Black Corps of 
Dragoons, Pioneers, and Artificers ; but they were known as 
the South Carolina Corps on the outbreak of war with 
France in 1793, when they set sail with the force collected at 
Barbados for the reduction of the French possessions in the 
West Indies. Martinique was conquered after some stiff 
fighting, including the siege of Fort Bourbon and Fort 
Royal; St. Lucia was also taken, and an unsuccessful attack 
was made on the island of Guadaloupe. The Carolina Corps 
took part in all these operations, and next year served in 
St. Vincent in the war against the Caribs, those aborigines of 
whom Washington Irving gives an interesting account in his 
Life of Columbus, but who have disappeared from the face of 
the earth long since. 

The terrible mortality in the West Indies, to which any 
English troops sent were, as stated by Sir John Fortescue, 
“condemned to death,” induced the authorities in 1795 to 
raise five additional black regiments, so that a considerable 
black army was in existence. The Carolina Corps was now 
included in Major-General Whyte’s Regiment of Foot, soon 
to be known as the Ist West India Regiment. St. Lucia, 
famous as the abode of the deadly serpent, the Fer de Lance, 
had been captured by the French, but it was retaken in 1796 
with 2,000 prisoners of war, 100 guns, and some ships and 
stores. In the same year Grenada, which had been ravaged 
by the French and insurgent slaves, was relieved by the 
lst West India Regiment and some other troops, but an 
attempt on Porto Rico in the following year was repulsed. 

There was apparently not much further activity in the 
West Indies until the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens in 
1803, and the Ist West India Regiment had no part in 
military operations until the spring of 1805, when it was 
stationed at Dominica and helped in the defence of that 
island. The attack on Dominica was made by a flotilla of 


‘ten ships mounting 580 guns, and 4,600 regular troops in 


addition to marines. They arrived off Dominica flying the 
English flag, and thus deceived the Governor, who sent the 
captain of the fort to conduct the supposed English fleet to 
a safe anchorage. The squadron then hoisted the French 
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colours, the troops put off in boats, and some 3,000 landed 
at Point Michell, where they were repulsed by a company of 
the 46th and a company of the Ist West India Regiment, 
afterwards reinforced. Enemy attacks were beaten off else 
where, the men of the West India Regiment greatly distin 
guishing themselves under their brave commander, Captain 
O’Connell, and the French finally withdrew to Guadaloupe, 
For their service in this defence the 1st West India Regiment 
bore the inscription “‘ Dominica ”’ on their colours. 

In 1807, after suffering severely from one of those terrific 
hurricanes periodically visiting these islands, the regiment 
was removed to Barbados. In 1808 it took part in the 
reduction of St. Thomas and St. Croix and the relief of 
Marie Galante, a small island off Guadaloupe, when a drum- 
major’s staff belonging to the French 26th Regiment was 
captured, and since preserved as a trophy in the officers’ 
mess. Martinique had been restored to the French at the 
Peace of Amiens, but an intercepted despatch having 
revealed the weakness of that island, an expedition for its 
reduction was undertaken in 1809. In the three weeks’ 
operations which followed, the Ist West India Regiment 
greatly distinguished itself, performing much of the severe 
work which could not be undertaken by white troops in that 
climate. Two brass side-drums captured from the enemy 
were among the highly-prized trophies of war preserved in 
the officers’ mess. In the following year Guadaloupe was 
added to the English conquests, largely owing to the services 
of the Ist and other West India Regiments in some very 
severe fighting. The Regiment was afterwards stationed at 
Trinidad until 1814, when it took part in the expedition to 
New Orleans, and suffered heavy losses not only in action 
but from the rigours of a cold climate. Of ten officers who 
accompanied the Regiment on this ill-fated expedition, 
one was killed, five were wounded, and two died from 
exposure. 

It is interesting to note that when Napoleon escaped 
from Elba, the Governor of Guadaloupe, which had reverted 
to the French in 1814, declared for the emperor, but an 
expedition from Barbados soon reduced the island to sub- 
mission. The echoes of the French wars were still to be 
heard seventy years afterwards, when a French and an 
English negro were heard disputing as to the respective 
merits of the two nations. The “ Frenchman” was finally 
defeated by his opponent exclaiming: ‘* Well, at any rate, 
we beat you at Waterloo!” In 1816 the Regiment was 
engaged in suppressing an insurrection of slaves in Bar- 
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bados, and was later split up into detachments, henceforth 
its normal condition, at Antigua, St. Kitts, Montserrat, 
St. Lucia, and Dominica. 

On October 1817 St. Lucia was visited by one of those 
terrific hurricanes which not infrequently sweep over these 
islands. In this calamity the Governor, General Seymour, 
was mortally injured, the barracks, from which the men had 
only just time to escape, were levelled, the town of Castries 
was laid in ruins, and twelve vessels were driven ashore. In 
a hurricane at Barbados fourteen years later the Regiment 
suffered severely ; the barracks at St. Ann’s were razed to 
the ground, and thirty-six men were killed. In a similar 
catastrophe I saw the roof bodily taken off a large building 
and carried away by the wind. 

It was not until 1827 that the Regiment began to garri- 
son the West Coast of Africa, when a company was sent. to 
Sierra Leone, and some years later Cape Coast Castle was 
also occupied. These stations were noted for the deadly 
character of the climate, which was no doubt enhanced by 
the frequently intemperate habits of the residents. In after 
years, when the number of West India Regiments was 
reduced from a maximum of twelve to a minimum of two 
battalions, it became the rule for each to be stationed for 
three years alternately in the West Indies and in West 
Africa, the battalion in Africa leaving two companies in 
Barbados and one in Demerara. 

In 1836-37, owing to the difficulty of obtaining recruits, 
426 slaves captured in Portuguese ships were drafted into 
the Regiment. This measure was followed by results which 
should have been foreseen, for these savages from the Congo 
and Dahomey were enlisted unwillingly and should have 
been repatriated. They were stationed at Trinidad. A full 
account of the mutiny which followed is given in Kingsley’s 
At Last. Among the Africans was Daaga, a chief of the 
Popo tribe. He had sold some captives of another tribe to 
the Portuguese, and, being enticed on board ship, he and his 
Popo guards who had brought the captives to the coast were 
themselves entrapped. On the voyage the vessel was taken 
by an English ship, and the men enlisted as related. Daaga 
was a monster in human form, 6 feet 6 inches in height, of a 
forbidding cast of countenance, and with an enormous head, 
his voice ranging from the roar of a lion to the notes of a 
brazen trumpet. But African chiefs must not be supposed 
to have been all like this. One who was at school with me 
fifty years ago was mild in appearance and disposition, and 
was afterwards popularly supposed to have been killed, 
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cooked, and devoured when he stepped on shore on return 


to his native land ! 


The mutiny was heralded on the night of June 17, 1837, 


by the recruits singing the war-song of the Popos. At three 
o’clock in the morning this gave place to the war-cry, the 
huts were set on fire, and the negroes rushed to the barracks 
and seized muskets. They then went to the regimental 
stores and killed the African guard there, and began firing 
at the officers’ quarters, but did little damage, not havin 

yet learnt the use of arms. The young officers just joine 

from England and the sergeant-major escaped from the back 
of the barracks, while Colonel Bush and Adjutant Bentley 
called on the mutineers to lay down their arms, but were 
answered only by an ineffective musketry fire. Bentley then 
went to the stable, saddled his horse under fire, and rode 
through the midst of the mutineers. He reached St. James’s 
barracks, eleven miles distant, and brought out a detach- 
ment of the 84th Foot, but they did not arrive until the 
affair was over. 

Besides the African recruits only the band and officers’ 
and mess servants of the Regiment were in Trinidad, the 
remainder having been sent to St. Lucia and Dominica. In 
the meantime two brave old African soldiers, Sergeant Merry 
and Corporal Plague, kept up an effective fire from the 
officers’ quarters, and held off the mutineers, while Colonel 
Bush went to the police station, obtained muskets, and was 
joined by a discharged African soldier who was a policeman, 
Ensign Pogson, and Corporal Craven. From a concealed 
position these four opened fire on a body of a hundred 
mutineers, dispersing them and another party, and soon 
afterwards more mutineers were put to flight and Daaga was 
captured by local militia and old African soldiers. When 
his comrades fled, the gigantic negro was overpowered by 
half a dozen men, and bit his own shoulder, saying: “‘ The 
first white man I catch after this I will eat him.” The 
mutineers now dispersed over the country; some forty were 
killed or committed suicide, others were wounded, and the 
rest captured. 

A court-martial sentenced Daaga and two other ring- 
leaders to death, and the sentence was carried out on 
August 16th. Dressed in white trimmed with black, accord- 
ing to the custom of the time for military executions, their 
coffins borne before them, the prisoners marched abreast to 
the tune of the Dead March. Their graves were dug; they 
faced to the west in a hollow square formed by all the troops, 
and were shot by a firing-party of the lst West India Regi- 
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ment. Nor is it possible not to commiserate with the fate 
of these poor savages, torn from their African homes and 
placed amid such surroundings owing to ‘“‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man.” 

In the succeeding years the Ist West India Regiment was 
engaged in many expeditions in West Africa, and on one 
occasion was repulsed in 1855 in the Gambia, when under the 
command of Colonel Luke Smyth O’Connor, in attempting 
to coerce the lawless Mandingo inhabitants of Sabbajee. A 
month later a French contingent came from Goree, and the 
combined French and English forces marched to Sabbajee, 
fighting the battle of Bakkow en route. The town was taken 
by assault at the point of the bayonet after a party of the 
enemy, scimitar in hand, had made a brave charge. In 
1860-61 the Baddiboo War took place, in the course of which 
there was some hand-to-hand fighting, when a body of 
Mandingo horsemen made a fine charge, but were repulsed 
by the West India Regiments formed in squares. In this 
action five men had advanced too far to join the square. 
They stood back to back surrounded by the enemy, and were 
overwhelmed by numbers and afterwards found dead in the 
— of the bodies of eleven Mandingos whom they had 

Seldom have troops employed in aid of civil power had 
to perform a more unpleasant task than that which fell to 
the lst West India Regiment in the Jamaica rebellion of 
1865. The rebel negroes had killed many white people and 
laid waste many estates, plundering the houses, when the 
Regiment took part in suppressing the rebellion and round- 
ing up the rebels. These were in many cases their friends 
and relatives, but not one man failed in his duty, thus in 
truth proving their title of ‘“‘ King’s Men,” of which they 
were so justly proud. 

One of the most remarkable episodes in the history of the 
Regiment was the defence of Orange Walk, in British Hon- 
duras, where a detachment under Lieutenant Joseph Graham 
Smith was stationed in 1872. There had been trouble with 
Indians since 1848, when detachments from the West Indies 
were first stationed at Belize, Corosal, and Orange Walk, the 
latter a small place with 1,200 Indian or Hispano-Indian 


inhabitants. The barracks at Orange Walk were constructed 


of pimento sticks with a palm-leaf roof, and consisted of a 
single room with a guard-room partitioned off at one end. 
There were stores, officers’ houses, and other buildings on 
three sides within fifty or sixty yards, the other side being 
near the New River bank. 
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At 8 a.m. on Sunday, September Ist, the place was 
suddenly attacked by a party of Indian braves under the 
Yeaiche Chief, who entered the town with one section while 
two sections advanced and opened fire on the barracks, 
establishing themselves, one section near the officers’ quar- 
ters and the other under cover of some stacks of logwood on 
the river bank. The attack was so sudden that Lieutenant 
Graham Smith and Surgeon Edge had barely time to escape 
to barracks in scanty attire. The barracks were swept from 
end to end by bullets, and the guard alone had ammunition, 
with which they replied. But the magazine in the guard- 


room was locked, and the key was in Lieutenant Smith’s _ 


quarters. Accompanied by Sergeant Belizario, Smith ran 
back for the key, miraculously escaping the bullets which 
cut up the ground all round them. There was no communi- 
eating door into the guard-room, so Sergeant Belizario ran 
out along the side of the building to drag off the portable 
magazine, but could drag it only a little way, so he unlocked 
it and passed the packets to the men through the ventilating 
eaves under the roof, all this time under a heavy fire, so that 
the magazine was splashed all over with bullets. Fire was 
now opened from the barracks. Lieutenant Smith, placing 
himself at one of the doors, began to pick off the more daring 
Indians. Here he was soon shot through the body just 
above the heart, and Private Lynch was killed by his side, 
but he continued to encourage his men, and directed them 
to turn down their cots and fire over the iron backs, thus 
obtaining some shelter. The Indians now fired some adjoin- 
ing huts, hoping the flames would spread to the barracks, 
but the burning of the huts improved the position of the 
defenders and drove the Indians to concentrate behind 
the logwood. At eleven o’clock a diversion was caused by 
the arrival of two American gentlemen, who rode to the scene 
of the conflict from a ranch a few miles off, opened fire from 
the rear on the Indians behind the logwood, and gained the 
barracks under cover of the confusion thus caused. At 
the same time the soldiers, seeing this movement, thought the 
Indians were going to rush the building, and fixed bayonets 
while some prepared to defend the entrances. The enemy 
kept up their fire for another two hours, when it slackened 
and ceased by degrees, and a reconnoitring party under 
Sergeant Belizario found that they had retreated. Lieu- 
tenant Graham Smith had before this become incapacitated, 
and the command was assumed by Surgeon Edge, but 
pursuit was impossible; the detachment numbered only 
thirty-eight men, and of these two had been killed and 
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fourteen severely wounded. In those days rewards were not 
too generously given for service in the remoter confines of 
the Empire, but Lieutenant Graham Smith and Surgeon 
Edge were given special promotion, and Sergeant Belizario 
and two privates received the Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
the two men being also promoted corporals for their gallant 
service in this remarkable action. 

Since those days the Ist West India Regiment took part 
in the Ashanti War and in many expeditions in West 
Africa, where they acquitted themselves well. Several men 
were awarded the Victoria Cross, and in the Great War the 
Regiment rendered useful service in East and West Africa. 

I have already related how I joined the Regiment at Up 
Park Camp, now nearly forty-two years ago. Exciting days 
of war and rebellion had passed, but there were still the 
forces of Nature—hurricanes, earthquakes, and disease—to 
contend with. Yellow fever was endemic at Port Royal, 
and earthquakes were not infrequent, though I did not 
experience any severe ones like that which destroyed the 
barracks and killed many officers and men a few years later. 
But I remember on one occasion feeling the earth trembling 
and the building shaking, and taking my lamp off the table 
lest it should topple over. It was said that a parson was 
preaching in his church at this time, and at the first tremor 
there was a stir among the congregation, but the preacher 
strove to allay their fears by saying: ‘‘ Calm yourselves, 
brethren. What better place could there be to die in than 
this holy edifice?’ At this moment there was a more 
severe shock, which threatened to bring the holy edifice to 
the ground ; whereupon the parson added—“ but outside is 
good enough for me,” and, gathering up his robes, was one 
of the first to reach the door. 

After a few months at Up Park Camp I was taken ill 
with enteric fever, and one of the officers who came to see 
me expressed his horror at my shocking appearance, no doubt 
thinking that I was on the threshold of death. But it was 
on him that the dark shadow of eternity was about to 
descend. Two days later I heard the solemn and heart- 
rending notes of the Marche Funébre across the savannah. 
From my bed, which was placed near the window so that I 
could breathe any fugitive breeze in that torrid climate, I 


‘could see the sad procession—the firing-party, the coffin 


covered with the Union Jack, bearing sword and helmet, 
borne on a gun-carriage, the procession of mourners, officers 
of the Regiment, for all of whom the Last Post has long 
since sounded. It was the funeral of my friend who nad 
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visited me only forty-eight hours before. He had died of 
yellow fever. A day of tossing with fever; a night of 
delirium, broken lips and yellow, parchment skin, and then 
the fatal vomito pietro ushered in the last phase. He was 
only twenty-five when his body was lowered into its eternal 
resting-place. | 

O darkness of the grave ! how deep, 

After that living night— 

That last and dreary living one 

Of sorrow and affright. 


Meanwhile the Regiment was under orders for West 
Africa, whither I was to have accompanied it but for being 
detained by illness, and I was ordered to join the detach- 
ment at Barbados when convalescent. I well remember the 
departure of the Regiment for West Africa. I was still in 
bed ; from my window I saw them march off to Kingston, 
where they were to embark for Sierra Leone on the troop- 
ship Tyne. The march played by the band was Far Away, 
and even now that plaintive and well-remembered air comes 
echoing from the past. How “ Far Away ” that day seems 
now—seen through the vista of forty-one long years! And 
most of those who then wound in column through Up Park 
Camp are “ Far Away” indeed, and have marched off to 
that distant land from which they will never more return. 


R. G. Burton 
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THE MISSISSIPPI FLOODS 
AND 
CHICAGO 


In recent times engineers, especially in the United States, 
have been speaking somewhat loudly about their ‘‘ conquest 
of nature,” and asserting in conferences that they “are no 
longer concerned with so-called geographic advantages or 
disadvantages.” But they have not succeeded yet in 
enabling the Pennsylvania railway, with its unavoidable 
1,900-foot climb up the Appalachian scarp, to compete 
seriously—in speed, cost, and haul, to Chicago—with the 
New York Central, though the low and level N.Y.C. route 
along the Mohawk valley is nearly 90 miles longer than that 
from Philadelphia ; and they evidently have something yet 
to learn from Michi Sepi, “‘ the Father of Waters.” 

There are three fundamental geographic factors behind 
the régime of those waters, but the natural régime has been 
seriously interfered with by three artificial influences. The 
former are the size of the basin, its relief, and the direction 
of the main river; the latter are the levees, the wholesale 
destruction of forest in the basin, and the bland indifference 
of Chicago to law and to ordinary consideration for her 
neighbours. 

The direct north-to-south trend of the main stream for 
2,500 miles gives maximum effect to the earth’s rotation. 
That movement diverts mobile elements, such as running 
water, to the right, so that e.g. the Nile and the Mississippi 
press normally against their right bank; but, as the Nile 
is moving poleward, the right bank is the eastern, while the 
Mississippi in moving equatorward presses on its western 
bank. As in each case the river tends to “ desert ”’ its left 
bank, there is a commercial advantage in a right-bank site ; 
but in times of flood this advantage means a maximum of 
danger. 

The size of the basin (1,250,000 square miles) puts the 
various watersheds into different relations to the Mexican 


‘Gulf, the source of nearly all the rain, and separates the far- 


eastern from the far-western feeding-grounds by fully 
2,500 miles, with the result that different parts of the basin 
have their rainy season at different times, and the regional 
tributaries flood at different seasons, thus to some extent 
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neutralizing or complementing one another. For instance, 
the heaviest rain falls in the south-west of the area during 
September, in the south-east during March, in the north-west 
during June, and in the north-east during July; and, as the 
rainy winds are essentially westerly, the fall throughout the 
east of the basin is heavier than that in the west. 

The size of the tributary basins must be related to this, 
The Ohio basin, though only c. 200,000 square miles, has an 
average rainfall of well over 40 inches, and its dischar 
may vary from 35,000 cubic feet per second to 1,200,000; 
the Missouri, with a basin of over 500,000 square miles, has 
an average rainfall under 20 inches, and its discharge varies 
from 25,000 to only 600,000; the Arkansas, with a basin of 
only 160,000 square miles, has a rainfall of nearly 30 inches, 
and varies from 4,000 to at least 250,000. 

As the left-bank and the right-bank tributaries, and the 
northern and the southern tributaries flood at different 
seasons, there should be a relatively low main-stream to 
accommodate any regional flow, and there should be very 
little change of level in the lower reaches of the river, i.e. 
between Vicksburg and New Orleans, especially as the 
Mexican Gulf off the estuary is almost tideless. 

The latter fact, with the westward pressure of the main- 
stream, would almost suggest that more protection could be 
afforded to New Orleans by cutting levees above rather than 
below the city, especially on the last great westward bend— 
in the Iberville district. 

The relief of the basin is important because the real 
head-stream is not the Upper Mississippi, but the Missouri 
(‘Mud River ’’), which rises at least 6,000 feet higher than 
the Mississippi; and the character of the rock and the dry 
climate combine with the relief to give the river both great 
velocity and a heavy burden of silt. It has therefore terrific 
cutting and carrying power, which means the subsequent 
deposit of immense quantities of obstructing silt in the bed 
and at the mouth of the main river. Indeed, the total 
annual deposit off the delta is estimated to cover one square 
mile with 80 yards of mud; and the height of the flood at 
the mouth of one of the great tributaries may be 50 feet, 
while the width of the river at New Orleans is only half 
what it is at St. Louis ! 

Under these circumstances there must always be some 
danger from “ natural’? flood; but this has been more or 
less localized on special westward bends, and the time and 
the amount could be foretold with fair accuracy. Evenin 
1862, still more in 1882, the situation was more .or less 
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normal ; and with the spread of the meteorological service 
there was reasonable chance of minimizing the dangers. 

The first disturbance of the natural régime was due to 
the building of protective levees. This began two hundred 
years ago, and at first’ did little harm ; but, as they were 
extended—until now they have'a total length of 1,500 miles 
—they were bound to do more and more harm. The proper 
place to tackle floods is in narrow rocky valleys as near as 
possible to the source, such as the cafions on the Missouri, 
not down on the riverine plain, where the soil is alluvial, 
and where the river naturally meanders. The effect of the 
levees could only be, and was, to raise the height of floods, 
especially where the river narrows seaward; and the 
Mississippi Commissioners were mistaken in thinking that 
levees could improve navigation. The improvement needed 
for that purpose was improvement at low water! The 
building of the levees, however, was not only legal, but 
largely directed and financed by the Federal Government. 

The second disturbance was due to the reckless destruc- 
tion of forest on the watersheds. This destruction was, of 
course, very foolish, though not recognized as such at first ; 
but it, too, was absolutely legal, and did no criminal injury 
to people and places in the neighbourhood of the forests. It 
was done, however, on such a scale that the Lake States, 
i.e. the northern watershed of the whole river-system, were 
producing less timber in 1906 than in 1876, and now are more 
or less exhausted. Indeed, there are to-day about 85,000,000 
acres of ** devastated ” forest in the United States, and the 
country has long ceased to be self-supporting in regard to 
several vital forest products. 

This is a small matter, however, except so far as it drives 
U.S.A. buyers into the European timber market; but the 
results of the devastation on the river régime are very serious. 
The forest cover made the climate more even, it reduced 
evaporation and radiation, it regulated the flow of water to 
the streams, and it prevented denudation and erosion with 
their consequent evils downstream. The disappearance of 
the forest crown and the forest deposit and the forest roots 
has caused great disturbance of the original and natural 
régime of the system, and there is pressing need for re-affores- 
tation. But deforesting could scarcely be called inconsiderate, 
and was certainly not illegal. 

The same cannot be said about the third disturbance, 
which shows @ indifference to neighbourly 
courtesy, to Federal authority, and to an International 
Treaty ; and the extreme awkwardness of this Treaty seems 
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even to have spurred his Worship the Mayor of Chicago into 
some childish petulances against the Sovereign of one of the 
nations involved in the Treaty. 

Chicago owes its importance to its position on the water- 
parting between the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi at the 
point where transcontinental traffic—from a belt 350 miles 
wide in the west—must converge to get round the Great 
Lakes ; and it is using its position to inflict serious injury on 
both rivers. For the waterparting is a low belt of morainic 
hills, in which there is one break with an elevation of only 
10 feet above the normal level of Lake Michigan; and 
through this depression Chicago has cut a canal which has 
not merely reversed the direction of the Calumet tributary 
of the St. Lawrence, but is also drawing from the latter 
every day a volume of water greater than that passing over 
the American falls at Niagara ! 

The Upper Mississippi basin, into which this is discharged, 
is an area of only 175,000 square miles, with an average 
rainfall of about 35 inches and a definitely seasonal régime, 
such as is normal in the Mississippi basin, but abnormal in 
the Laurentian basin. At low water the discharge from this 
basin into the Lower Mississippi is only 25,000 cubic feet per 
second, though in flood it may be 500,000; but now there is 
no longer at any time any real and natural low-water stage, 
i.e. any real and natural room for accommodating even the 
relatively small flood of the upper river. 

The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 forbade any diver- 
sion of water affecting the level or the direction-flow of the 
Laurentian waters except by the authority of one or both of 
the two contracting nations, Canada and the United States. 
But when the rapid growth and the special trade of Chicago 
forced her to face the question of flushing sewers and 
slaughter-houses, she found that the cost of proper plant for 
this purpose was “ prohibitive’’—though other “ Lake” 
cities, e.g. Montreal and Toronto, Milwaukee and Detroit, 
have provided themselves with such plant; and she pro- 
ceeded to divert Laurentian water to wash sewage and 
slaughter-house refuse down into the Mississippi. Presently 
the drainage canal was extended to provide hydro-electric 
power as well as sanitary flushing. 

The Federal authorities were quite alive to what was 
happening, and in 1903 the Secretary of War issued a permit, 
purely temporary and revocable without notice, for the 
diversion of about 4,000 cubic feet per second. The Sanitary 
Authority at once exceeded this by 1,000 cubic feet, and 
steadily increased the excess, until the Federal Government 
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sought an injunction against them in the Illinois District 
court. By various means fifteen years were spent in taking 
evidence, in appeals for modification of the terms, etc.! 
Eventually the appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, which 
in 1925 decided the case against the city, and ruled that the 
Federal Government was a higher authority than any State, 
and was also bound to carry out Treaty obligations. A new 
permit was granted, however, by the Secretary of War, 
allowing the diversion of 8,500 cubic feet per second till the 
end of 1929 on condition that there was no consequent 
unreasonable interference with navigation, and that the 
city at once began to install sewage works capable of dealing 
with the evil. This permit was interpreted as granting 
8,500 cubic feet in addition to the City Water Supply (1,200 
cubic feet), and then Chicago transferred the whole problem 
to Congress—camouflaged as a scheme for a “‘ 9-foot waterway 
from the lakes to the gulf,” which could be provided by 
one-ninth of the volume of water which they were already 
diverting ! 

Meantime other States tried to obtain injunctions, e.g. 
Missouri against the pollution of the Mississippi, and the Lake 
States (from Wisconsin to Pennsylvania) against the lowering 
of the Laurentian water-level. Again, the taking of evidence, 
etc., held up all applications, and meantime there was a steady 
fall of water-level, the diversion of 10,000 cubic feet per second 
meaning about 6 inches of fall. The average level is now 
30 inches lower than it was at the time of the 1903 permit, 
the fair-way below Montreal last year had at times only 
28 feet of water, and vessels drawing less than 14 feet 
grounded time after time in the Welland and other canals. 

Chicago, of course, cannot deny these facts about the St. 
Lawrence, but has been busy disclaiming serious responsi- 
bility for them; and no doubt we shall now have them 
disclaiming responsibility for a daily discharge of Laurentian 
water into the Mississippi sufficient to prevent the latter river 
from ever having its natural low-water stage in the main 
stream, i.e. its natural accommodation for flood water. No 
doubt, too, another spell of fifteen years could easily be spent 
on evidence under this head; but in the meantime there is 
serious trouble from the direct flooding, and probably there 
will be still more terrible suffering from the fact that the wide 
‘spread flood is contaminated with all the filth from a city of 
3,000,000 persons and an annual slaughter-house turnover of 
nearly 18,500,000 cattle and pigs. 

It is not suggested for a moment that the diverted water 
forms any considerable proportion of the present floods 
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Even in the Upper Mississippi and at low water, it does not 
form 30 per cent. of the flow, and in flood time it scarcely 
forms 2 per cent. But to-day the margin between safety and 
disaster is being measured in inches ; a recent Times telegram 
calls special attention to “a rise of 24 inches”’ near Baton 
Rouge, i.e. a little above that Iberville elbow. And to pretend 
that the unnatural discharge of 1,500,000,000 cubic yards of 
water, weighing over 10,000,000 tons, during the critical weeks 
of a naturally rising river is “‘a mere drop in the ocean’ "is 
either infantile or impudent. 

The whole story suggests a sort of fugue nightmare—with 


an obvious “ Dux” but very spurious “ Comity on the 
motif Aprés moi le déluge. 


L. W. . 
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AUSTRALIA TO-DAY: MANUFACTURERS’ 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. Bruce’s public utterances concerning the future of 
Australia grow increasingly and more contagiously optimistic. 
Addressing the Association of British Manufacturers’ Repre- 
sentatives in Melbourne recently, he once again urged 
British capitalists to “bring brains and money to the 
establishment of great enterprises in the Commonwealth ” ; 
if they did not, he warned them, other nationals would 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered. And it is 
perhaps no extravagant claim to assert that Australia to-day 
presents the most attractive field overseas for the invest- 
ment of British capital and of (organized) man power. 
Therefore the investing public of Britain would be well 
advised to study carefully the trend of events in the Com- 
monwealth as directed by the changing economic outlook 
of the Australian people. 

The Federal Government has recently appointed a 
Migration and Development Commission. Hitherto migra- 
tion to this southern Dominion has been almost wholly 
associated with land settlement—of necessity a “slow 
business ’’—the ultimate success of which is entirely depen- 
dent upon assured and stabilized markets, overseas, for 
the resultant increase in production. 

Rather less than 15 per cent. of the wheat-growing lands 
in the Commonwealth have been exploited as yet; Australia 
is capable of becoming the greatest exporter of high-grade 
dairy produce in the world; the fruit-growing potentialities 
of the Commonwealth are wellnigh unlimited ; the pasture- 
lands, when developed, could supply half the world with 
wool, and, at the same time, make the Empire entirely 
self-supporting in respect of meat. It is hardly likely, 
therefore, that Australians will relax their efforts to increase 
their output of primary produce, because they are confident 
of their ability gradually to secure a wider good will and 
consequent increased sales in Britain; but they now realize 
that, if their country is to be peopled to what may be 


termed the “safety line’? during this century, avenues of 


enterprise alternative to land settlement must be opened 
up for new arrivals. 

The organization which was superseded by the Com- 
mission referred to above was known as the Migration and 
Settlement Department (land settlement, that is), The 
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change in public opinion is reflected in the incorporation 
of the word “Development” (in the new Commission’s 
designation) and in the charter which is behind it. Pursuant 
to the new policy, arrangements have been made with the 
Home Government to send out three of the ‘‘ best business 
brains ’’ from this country to investigate, and report to the 
Federal authorities, as to the most effective means whereby 
British capital may co-operate with Australian in speeding- 
up development in all directions—this in order to ensure 
the economic absorption of a far greater number of British 
migrants and a larger volume of British capital than have 
been finding their way to Australia of recent years. Another 
important step is the recent establishment in London of a 
branch office of the Australian Bureau of Science and 
Industry, in order that an efficient liaison may be maintained 
with the corresponding Home department. 

It has frequently been pointed out in the British Press 
of late that the Australians are Britain’s most satisfactory 
customers for manufactured goods. To be sure, there are 
some smaller countries—and New Zealand and the Irish 
Free State are magnificent examples—where the per capita 
purchases of British goods exceed those of the Common- 
wealth ; but there is only one other country in the world 
which takes a greater volume of (and value in) British 
goods, and that is India, which has fifty times Australia’s 
population! The mere sprinkling of 6 million people of 
the Island Continent sends to the Homeland a sum ranging 
from £60,000,000 to £70,000,000 a year, which is about 
75 per cent. of what is spent here by India’s 300 million 
inhabitants; and it is to be emphasized that, whereas 
India’s volume of purchases is decreasing, that of the 
Commonwealth is constantly on the increase, despite the 
growth of local manufacturing enterprises. 

Australians are genuinely proud of being able to help 
thus to lubricate the wheels of industry in Britain; but 
they find with some dismay that they are purchasing from 
foreign countries additional goods—almost all of which 
could be produced in Australia—to the value of about 
£100,000,000 annually. Thus the total annual importation 
from overseas amounts to about £165,000,000, or nearly 
£28 per capita. 

It is hardly to be wondered at, therefore, that the 
intelligent Australian is apt to say: “Is it wise that we 
should concentrate upon primary production when we have 
ultimately to depend upon markets quite beyond our 
control, which are subject to world-wide influences, and 
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wherein we have to compete against countries where the 
standard of living is far lower than ours? On the other 
hand, are there not enormous markets—which we can 
absolutely control by means of our tarifis—for manufactured 
goods within our own territory? We have already, awaiting 
exploitation (or we are able to produce), almost every raw 
material required in modern industrial progress. We must 
raise revenue for our public services; why should we not 
raise it by means of extension of tariffs, which will serve 
the dual purpose of relieving other forms of taxation and 
helping to establish more of our own industrial enterprises ? ”’ 

However some people may wish to controvert that point 
of view, the fact remains that it exists. As Mr. Bruce said 
recently, “‘ The position will be hopeless if British manu- 
facturers remain antagonistic to the protectionist policy of 
Australia, and do not avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered for the outlet of their capital.’’ The situation must 
be looked at squarely with a view to co-operation rather 
than to criticism, which in any event would be ineffective, 
as will be apparent to those who have noted the success of 
Australian loan flotations in the United States. 

We may expect, therefore, that the policy of the 
Migration and Development Commission will be to encourage 
not so much the migration of the individual as of organized 
industry ; and there is a wealth of precedent to vindicate 
the wisdom of such a policy. Thirty years ago the Australian 
sent all his wool overseas, and then bought such of it back 
as was required in the form of manufactured goods. It 
was a conceivable state of affairs then that a sheep-farmer 
in New South Wales bought Bradford-woven garments made 
from wool grown upon his own property, such wool having 
been transported 25,000 miles in order that the trans- 
formation might be effected! From time to time efforts 
were made to establish a local weaving industry ; but capital 
outlay was heavy, skilled labour was scarce, wages were 
high, and little progress could be made in the face of 
unrestricted competition against established overseas fac- 
tories which were capable of massed production, and whose 
owners were able—in accordance with ordinary business 
practice—to cut prices to the extreme embarrassment, if 


_not to the ruination, of the local manufacturer. 


It would have been glaringly uneconomic to have allowed 
that state of things to continue; so, with the advent of 


Federation in 1901, uniform tariffs were imposed throughout 


Australia—inter alia—to protect certain infant secondary 
industries. Let us examine the result in regard to wool: 
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there are now over 15,000 people employed in woollen and 
tweed mills and in knitting factories, and the annual wage- 
sheets amount to about £2,000,000.. 

Although the operating tariff varies in respect of certain 
commodities in which wool is used, the actual materials 
made in the factories referred to in the preceding para- 
graph are protected against foreign competition by a duty 
of 45 per cent. (ad val.) and against British competitiaa 
articles by a duty of 30 per cent. (ad val.). 

One might give similar figures in regard to various other 
manufacturing industries which have grown up under pro- 
tective tariffs, and it is in the light of their experience that 
the Australians, excepting a small minority, are in favour 
of protecting any industry which gives promise of turning 
local raw materials into finished articles for local con- 
sumption at reasonable prices. Again it is necessary to say 
that it is useless for British capitalists to protest against 
this policy in the face of the strength of Australian opinion, 

It is, of course, very unlikely that the Australians can 
consider becoming exporters of manufactured goods durin 
the next quarter of a century, because they obviously onal 
not compete in the open market with countries having a 
low standard of living or highly specialized massed pro- 
duction ; but they believe that they are displaying wisdom 
in desiring to become self-supporting as far as possible in 
the manufacture of essential commodities. That they desire 
that any overseas trade should be with the Motherland is 
evidenced by the substantial preferences to Britain which 
obtain wherever duties operate. It is here to be emphasized 
that this preferential policy is often designed solely to protect 
British industry. Last year £26,000,000 worth of British 
goods entered Australia free of duty, protected by a tariff, 
averaging 10 per cent., against similar goods from any 
foreign country. The cash value to British exporters of 
that absolute preference was therefore £2,600,000 ; and they 
were to that extent better off in the Australian market than 
they would have been had sales been effected in this country 
in the face of unrestricted foreign competition. On the 
whole range of British exports to the Commonwealth, the 
preferential advantage is about 12 per cent., and expressed 
in cash it amounts to about £8,000,000 a year. 

The persistent critic will remind us that trade is an 
exchange of commodities, and will ask how overseas traders 
could pay for the Commonwealth’s export of raw materials 

if Australia did not take manufactured goods in return. 
The obvious reply is that any increase in the local manu- 
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facturing population will mean a corresponding increase in 
local consumers of primary produce, and that such increase 
will be in due proportion to the falling off in the volume 
of sales of raw materials overseas. In other words, Australia 
will not need that proportion of overseas buying of her 
goods which will be provided by increased population within 
her shores; and her vital need, if she is to defend herself 
against possible invasion, is for more people. It is the wish 
of the citizens of this all-British continent that migrants 
should be drawn from Britain, and each one leaving these 
shores will help by so much to solve Britain’s unemployment 
and housing problems, and the proper redistribution of 
the white people of the Empire would tend greatly to 
simplify Imperial defence. No assisted passage schemes are 
available to foreign nationals, and Australia reserves to 
herself the right to deny admission to people from foreign 
countries. 

It must be pointed out that the value of imports of 
manufactured goods to Britain (with a population of 45 
millions) during the past three years have averaged over 
£250,000,000 annually, whereas the average value of imports 
of manufactured goods to the Commonwealth (where there 
are only 6 million people), over the same period, has been 
about £150,000,000 annually. That is to say, the per capita 
Australian purchases of manufactured goods from overseas 
are over four times as great as the corresponding per capita 
British purchases. British manufacturers depend largely 
upon their export trade—in increasing competition with the 
rest of the world. On the other hand, Australian manu- 
facturers have a relatively enormous market in their own 
country, and they are protected by tariff walls which they 
can absolutely control against all overseas—and especially 
against foreign—competition. 

The delegation of British motor manufacturers, which 
is now touring the Commonwealth, is an encouraging 
evidence that the opportunities awaiting capital investment 
in Australia in secondary industries are not being entirely 
overlooked. What is needed is a far wider appreciation of 
the position. 

This article would not be complete without reference to 
the Labour situation in Australia. From time to time much 
is heard in Britain of industrial unrest in the Commonwealth, 
and the reason is perhaps that particular news value attaches 
to reports of this nature. But the outstanding fact remains 
that the added value per employee in Australian factories 
amounts to £334 per annum. The average wage per 
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employee (male and female) last year averaged £193, showin 
a gross profit per employee of £141 to cover overheads and 
to provide interest on capital investment. 

In conclusion, reference may fittingly be made to the 
share in the cost of Imperial Defence as borne by Australia, 
This year the Commonwealth’s naval expenditure was 
£5,300,000 (including 24 millions for construction, spent in 
Great Britain), or over five times the combined naval 
expenditure of the other three Dominions. Britain’s naval 
outlay this year was £58,000,000, or about 24s. per capita, 
as against Australia’s 17s. 8d. per capita. To this sum it 
is only fair to add the cash value, to British exporters, of 
the tariff preferences extended to them in the Australian 
market. This sum (as is explained above) is estimated to 
amount to about £8,000,000 a year, and can fairly be 
regarded as a contribution towards Imperial Defence 
expenditure. On that basis, Australia’s contribution, this 
year towards Imperial Defence may be said to amount to 
£13,000,000, viz. 23 per cent. of what was expended by the 
Motherland. 

From whatever point of view Australia’s relationship 
with the Motherland is considered, it will perhaps be con- 
ceded that she is worthily upholding her status as an all- 
British continent within the Commonwealth of British 
nations. 

L. St. CLARE GRONDONA 
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THE EPIO OF BUTTERMERE 


THE years which immediately followed 1066 raised Lakeland 
to a position of considerable importance, and indeed for 
a very long time it was a thorn in the flesh of the Norman 
administration of England. It was almost the ruin of 
Ranulf de Meslin, who was one of King William’s greatest 
lieutenants ; and when the kingdom came to be consoli- 
dated and a record made of its resources it was necessary 
to leave almost the whole of Cumberland and Westmorland 
out of Doomsday Book, because it had been found impos- 
sible to conquer that intractable district. 

The monkish chroniclers of those troublous times had no 
words of commendation for the great Earl Boethar and his 
two sons, nor for any of the heroes who led the army of 
refugees and Norsemen which fought King William to a 
standstill. They were looked upon as rebels against the 
King’s Majesty, instead of patriots fighting for their homes, 
who exterminated one Norman army after another, and killed 
far more of the invaders than did King Harold at Hastings. 

The story commences with the harrying of the north, 
when nearly all the cultivated land north of the Humber 
was turned into desert, and King William reduced the 
population of unhappy England to about two million souls. 
Refugees from Yorkshire and Lancashire flocked to the 
Lakeland mountains; prudent ones brought the remnants 
of their flocks and herds, but the later arrivals were broken 
men and women, desperate with their losses, thankful for 
any respite from the Norman butchery, which spared neither 
young children nor the old folk, who for the sake of peace 
were only too ready to accept the new dominance. 

Hospitality was a religion among the Norwegians whose 
descendants cultivated the Lakeland valleys, and without 
doubt the tales of pillage and wanton murder would ensure 
a welcome to all refugees—and a share of food, even when 
there were too many mouths to fill, and starvation threatened 
host and guest alike. 

Happily there was a great man and not a weakling 
at the head of local affairs. He was called Boethar, a 
descendant of the great Halfdan, who had defeated the 
Angles at Carlisle in 876 and burnt their city. For over 
two hundred years his family had been firmly established 
in the mountains, and had made the home in a remote 
and beautiful valley among their wildest fastnesses—a valley 
which had the great merit of being easy to defend, 
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He was in constant communication with his brethren 
the Norwegians of Ireland, Man, and those Scottish islands 
called the Sudreyar, now remembered only as a titular 
portion of the ancient diocese of “‘ Sodor and Man.” 

The first campaign against the “rebels” was led by 
King William in person. It was based on Lancaster, 
Barnard Castle, and Carlisle ; and it had immediate success, 
as it was confined to the great open spaces. The com 
munications of Carlisle were, however, frequently interfered 
with by small armies based either on the Lakeland moun, 
tains or on the wild country about Alston in Northumber 
land, whose main object seemed to be the pillaging of 
convoys of provisions. These carried on a form of guerilla 
warfare at which the Normans were at a disadvantage, as 
there were few roads of any kind, and a great part of the 
country was so boggy that active men could pass over it 
with impunity, whilst armoured nobles and half-armoured 
foreigners found themselves constantly in difficulties, and 
often lost their lives. } 

A similar war was being carried on in the eastem 
counties by Hereward the Wake, son of Lady Godiva of 
Coventry, but Norman perseverance gradually overcame it; 
and here in the comparatively flat portions of Cumberland 
and Westmorland the first stages of the desperate conflict 
were won by the invaders in the same way. : 

When King William went south, Ranutt de Meslin, Earl 
of Carlisle, who had received a grant of all the land between 
Morecambe Bay and the Solway, took the supreme command, 
He was supplied with all the men he wanted, and probably 
had more than he could conveniently feed; because it is 
obvious that the devastation of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
must have made it very difficult for the Normans to pro- 
vision their northern army, and this no doubt limited th 
number of Earl Boethar’s opponents. ) 

Ranulf de Meslin gradually made himself secure in 
Gospatrick’s earldom, of which Aspatria was headquarters, 
and in all the flat country of North Cumberland. At the 
same time he erected the customary wooden stockades at 
Kendal and Penrith, from which points his men pressed 
westward towards that mysterious and unknown valley 
which was the main depot of the natives. From Kendal 
the Normans pressed along Windermere to Ambleside, with 
its Roman roads; and from Penrith a wedge was driven 
in along the broad valley to Keswick; but beyond these 

points there was little progress. Ranulf’s brother, William 
de Meslin, meanwhile pushed on along the Roman Road 
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which runs from Workington, near the coast, to Ravenglass ; 
and though he is described as an unwarlike man, he per- 
formed this task successfully, and established himself at 
Egremont permanently in a castle which he subsequently 
rebuilt in stone. 

These operations cost the invaders an army; but very 
many men were also lost by the Normans in efforts to 
establish themselves along the two Roman roads, one of 
which went from Ambleside over High Street towards 
Penrith, and the other via Hardknott Pass in the direction 
of Ravenglass; but though in one way or another they 
got into nearly every valley, disaster dogged their footsteps, 
and in most places their stay was very temporary. Their 
camps were raided nearly every night in one place or 
another, and hardly a day passed without some ambuscade. 
The morning mists were often found to shelter an army 
of enemies; and places which the Normans could hardly 
climb presented no difficulties at all to the mountaineers 
who had been brought up among them, and could rush up 
or down to the slaughter of small detachments. 

Even in these less strenuous days the Fell races at 
Grasmere Sports provide wonderful exhibitions of the speed 
at which some of the Dalesmen can go up or down a 
mountain ; and we may be sure that when it was a question 
of life or death, greater efforts were made; and every patch 
of luxuriant vegetation or twist of a mountain torrent would 
be found to conceal well-armed men, hard fighters, who all 
had some personal loss to avenge. 

In the matter of archery the Normans were at a similar 
disadvantage. The natives were experts in the use of the 
long yew bow, and their keen arrows, falling apparently 
from nowhere, would take toll before the presence of an 
enemy was suspected. 

To return, however, from the general to the particular, 
it is evident that although Ranulf de Meslin could not 
always hold the valleys, which at great expense his men 
occupied, he at least succeeded in locating the secret centre 
of his enemy’s activity. A great attack seems to have been 
launched on Buttermere near the head of the Vale of 
Newlands, but it came to naught. Newlands Church is 
built on the site of an older structure which probably 
marked a great burying-place; and assuming that this 
refers to an army trying to get to Buttermere, it is apparent 
that the attack would be a very difficult enterprise, because 
its flanks would all the time be exposed to attacks from 
the mountain ranges on either side; and its final effort 
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would be to storm a gradient of about one in three, occupied 
by a numerous and well-armed foe. 

Such an attack as this was sure to be made, as the 
Normans temporarily held Keswick, and may have known 
that the secret valley was close at hand. A decisive defeat, 
however, would im 8 the commander to try and find a wa 
round, instead of attempting again to get his men to at 
such a hopeless position. 

No doubt an effort would be made to look at the Honister 
route; but it is evident that no practical soldier would try 
to take an army through such a death-trap, and no traces 
can be seen of any effort having been made in that direction, 

Evidently Ranulf de Meslin had a better plan fructifying 
in his brain. For a long time he had confined himself to 
the country north of the Derwent, but crossing eventually 
he fortified a triangle of land where the River Cocker 
joins it; and from this stockade, which later grew to be 
Cockermouth Castle, he dominated the surrounding country. 
From a point near Embleton (a couple of miles away) it 
was possible to see the boats on Crummock Water, which 
probably carried corn and provisions from the earthwork 
set in the marshes near Loweswater. These boats passing 
frequently along Crummock Water would provide a clue to 
Earl Boethar’s secret valley ; and the broad Vale of Lorton, 
with the marshes of the Cocker on the right hand to protect 
his army, must have offered a very inviting avenue of attack. 

Formerly the nearest Norman position was the old 
Roman fort of Papcastle, which is near Cockermouth, but 
on the opposite side of the wide and deep river which 
carries the overflow from Bassenthwaite and Derwentwater 
to the sea. No doubt great efforts would be made to prevent 
the Normans from gaining a foothold on the Cockermouth 
side; but in time of drought the river is low, and once it 
was successfully crossed, Earl Boethar would find no new 
line of defence nearer than the mountains; while from the 
Norman point of view the fine open country which lies for 
miles round Cockermouth would be admirable. 

At this point it is easy to reconstitute the position in 
both camps. De Meslin withdrew his men from Ambleside 
to Kendal, and thence by the route which was always 
kept open towards Carlisle. No doubt they marched down 
through Keswick and Bassenthwaite village towards Cocker- 
mouth, where a great army was gathering from Carlisle, 
and from William de Meslin’s sparsely held coast-line: 
horse and foot, bowmen and pikemen, well-armed nobles 
on great war-horses (ancestors of our Shire stallions), 
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bullet-headed French soldiery gathered from the south of 
England, and all the glory of an army, successful else- 
where, which was now going to do a straight-forward job 
of the sort it understood, instead of trying to hold impossible 
mountain ridges, surrounded by mist, and with death lurking 
behind every boulder. 

At Buttermere there would be a long-headed taciturn 
man of light hair, fresh complexion, and blue eyes, sharp 
but kindly—a turn of grim humour about the mouth, and 
a frame slim and sinewy, though tall. He would feel that 
he was getting to the end of his tether, and that he could 
do little more for the brave people who had trusted him 
so long. In debt across the sea to everyone who would 
send him corn, he welcomed this final attack which would 
mend or end it all. Of men and arms he had plenty; and 
up his sleeve he held one last trick, one last surprise for 
the Normans, and—who could tell ?—events might fall out 
as he wished. His people worshipped him, and loved his two 
lads, Ackin and little Gille. (There is a doubt whether Ackin 
was his younger brother or his son.) No other head held 
such details of mountain geography, no other brain could 
suggest such strategies for the discomfiture of the blood- 
thirsty enemy. 

Everything had long been ready for the expected attack ; 
mothers and children had been sent to distant valleys as 
soon as the Normans began to withdraw from Ambleside. 
This was in order to save the food as well as to keep them 
out of danger; for Boethar knew that once de Meslin 
established himself at Cockermouth everything would be 
concentrated on to that attack. 

There were no idlers in Boethar’s camp; for months 
work had been going on at the northern face of Rannerdale 
Knotts, near where the point used to jut out into Crum- 
mock Water. And now at last the wall of rock was bare 
of earth or fallen stones, as though a path had never gone 
over it. It had been rendered almost unclimbable, and 
yet his men practised the descent of these rocks every day, 
so that when the time came they could leap down to their 
places and close the trap. Earthworks had been con- 
structed, line behind line, across the narrow valley of 
Rannerdale, and now the Earl was using them to make 
more and more earthworks in the direction of Lorton, 
together with pits holding stakes to pierce the breasts of 
horses, so as to render the flat land as unsuitable as possible 
for cavalry. The irregular zigzag earthworks also made it 
possible for men falling back before the Normans to retreat 
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in safety ; and as the men themselves had done the work, 
they knew their way about without a plan, and understood 
their leader’s final scheme. 

After a good deal of delay the supreme attack was at 
last made, and the Norman army marched south in all its 
bravery of banners and pennons from Cockermouth. No 
doubt they marched along the track which is now a road, 
but low down on the right, instead of the rapid-running 
River Cocker, there were marshes created by the neglected 
water-course. These, of course, were a splendid defence, and 
lessened the anxiety of the march. 

On the left the mountains gradually narrowed in; but 
it would be early morning when the Normans reached the 
deserted hamlet of Lorton, where the tract over the Whin- 
latter Pass joined that leading to Buttermere, and it is 
probable that no enemy would be in sight. 

Horsemen would, of course, be left to watch the Pass, 
but the main army would push on without delay, and 
probably at about Lanthwaite Green, where the fairway 
narrows, they would get into touch with Earl Boethar’s 
men. These would be bands of archers taking advantage 
of the natural and artificial difficulties of the way, killing 
what men they could, and delaying the advance. Bodies 
of horse would try to cut them off, only to find pitfalls and 
sharp-pointed stakes prepared, obviously designed to make 
such operations dangerous. 

Further on a broad way descends from Whiteside and 
Grassmoor. Herethe Normans would call a halt and explore 
it before going on, probably taking a meal meanwhile; for 
though a Frenchman fights best fasting, he must not have 
too much of it. 

On de Meslin’s right lay the beautiful lake of Crummock 
Water, one of the loveliest in Lakeland ; level with him on 
the farther side lay Marsh Castle, the boat-landing depot, 
connected by pack-horse tracks with all the coast from 
Whitehaven to Workington; but in front of him there 
would be no view of the busy valley of Buttermere, so near 
at hand, as the blank wall of Rannerdale jutted out into 
the deep water of the lake. To-day there is an awkward 
piece of road which has been blasted out of the rock which 
forms this point; but on the accursed date which Norman 
chroniclers were glad to forget, there was nothing to be seen 
except a green fairway up Rannerdale Valley, straight- 
forward and comfortable for horses—rather too narrow 
perhaps for safety, with a stream running down the centre, 
and probably more trees than exist to-day. On the right 
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of this valley he would see the long ridge called Rannerdale 
Knotts, precipitous at the base, and from it he would 
expect arrows and great stones to be thrown; all the more 
reason, therefore, to keep well to the left on the steep slopes 
at the base of Whiteless Pike. 

We may be sure there would be nothing to indicate the 
safer route over the point, and a camouflage of heather 
would cover such rocks as had been laid suspiciously bare. 
Meanwhile, Earl Boethar himself and his most trusted 
counsellors would carefully inspect the Norman army from 
the lake, in boats lying just out of bowshot. Thereafter 
he would examine them again from the top of the crown 
of rock near the end of Rannerdale Ridge. From here he 
would see them at last move forward, not knowing exactly 
how near or far they might be from the secret valley, the 
capture of which they believed would end the war. , 

At the bottom of the little dale, and especially on the 
left, a more determined opposition now arose; but it was 
all make-believe, and the archers seemed more concerned 
to save their skins than die fighting. The pitfalls and 
trenches became more troublesome than ever, but they 
were not held with any tenacity, and it was apparent that 
these men, reduced by starvation and a long campaign, were 
not as brave and venturesome as de Meslin had expected. 

Doubtless he thought they were overawed by such a 
tremendous army, such a display of war-horses and black 
armour, such a rapid advance. De Meslin had seen victories 
before; and he now felt as one feels when, realizing that 
the opposition has gone to pieces, all that is needed is a 
little ruthlessness to make an end for ever of a great 
difficulty. ‘‘It will be best,” he thought, “to make an 
end of them all—men, women, and children; no use leaving 
the weak to starve after the breadwinners are dead.” He 
decided that everything in the valley should be burnt as 
a monument for all time of the folly of rebellion against 
the King’s Majesty. 

By this time he was well within the valley of Rannerdale, 
and his vanguard had come to a stand at a ditch and wall 
beyond the trees, where a determined resistance was being 
made. 

De Meslin and his staff pressed forward, and the rear- 


’ guard rather accelerated their speed, so that within ten 


minutes all became packed together, held back by the 
sturdiest of defences in a well-prepared position. 

At this moment the face of the rocks, which had been 
denuded of earth near Rannerdale Point, became alive with 
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men dropping down rapidly over the ground. The first of 
these charged through the camp-followers in the rear of 
the Norman army. Led by the young Earl Ackin, they 
came in thousands, occupied an earthwork which had 
previously seemed to have been made wrong way round, 
and completely blocked the bottom of the valley. 

At different points well-armoured men fell into a forma- 
tion like a spear-head, and pushed forward in eschelon 
among the Normans. These bands were led by men who 
were champions in the use of the battle-axe; left-handed 
men fell in behind them on the left, right-handed on the 
right, so that on either side the fighting arm was free. 
Knee-deep in dead and dying, these masses of men crushed 
through the Norman soldiery crowded together with their 
formation upside down. Similar bands were launched from 
the top of the valley, and volleys of well-aimed arrows came 
from women all along the ridge and from the slopes opposite, to 
which many men were running to complete the encirclement. 

Thus Ranulf de Meslin unexpectedly found himself in 
a narrow place surrounded by an army which was probably 
much larger than his own. All was chaos and terror, for 
none knew whether to push forward or backward. Wild 
berserkers came rushing down the slopes, particularly on 
the right ; these were fleet of foot and lightly armed. They 
had no armour, but were simply clad in a bare shirt, and 
made drunken with some spirit which rendered them 
impervious to pain. These active and clever enemies got 
in wherever there was confusion, and made for the horses, 
which they disembowelled as they passed under their bellies. 

It is hard to tell for how long the butchery went on, 
but at last Ranulf de Meslin and a group of horsemen, 
keeping to the east, cut their way out of the throng, and 
leaving their men to perish, galloped back towards Lorton. 
There is nothing to wre whether they were pursued ; all 
that is known is that some few escaped with their noble 
leader, who went to King William in London and gave 
up the task with which he had been entrusted. 

His probable disgrace and subsequent reinstatement as 
Earl of Chester is another story. Meantime, let us return 
to Rannerdale, now silent and cold after the great “ killing.” 
It is improbable that any prisoners were taken, for food 
was so scarce that the Norman horses were probably the 
first “‘ beef’? that Earl Boethar’s men had tasted for a long 
time. The Norman bodies were stripped, and great quan- 
tities of arms and armour were doubtless shipped to Ireland, 
Man, and the Sudreyar, to pay for the rye and other grain 
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for which Earl Boethar was in debt. The valley itself was 

robably a charnel-house for many years; but when the 

uzzards and the foxes, the ravens and the rats, had at last 
made it sweet, a small memorial chapel was erected in 
memento mori. This stood for about six hundred years, 
and was reputed to be the smallest church in England. 
There was never any population to attend it nearer than 
Buttermere, and at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
it was pulled down, and a new church erected in its present 
more convenient position in Buttermere village. 

It was a great victory, and one should belittle the cost.. 
Only one of those who fell has left a name behind; this was 
the young Earl Ackin. He was taken to his father’s house, 
probably with some little state, upon the placid waters of 
the lake; and from the Earl’s manor his body was taken 
slowly along a path up Buttermere Hause to a grave which 
lies on higher ground to the left. This was the spot chosen 
by Earl Boethar for his own burial—a spot from which his 
spirit could look down the impressive valley to the two lakes 
of Buttermere and Crummock Water, with his home lying 
between them and a little of the sunset colouring the sky 
above the mountains. 

There probably they both rest, though the hill bears 
the name of Ackins How; for, indeed, it was the son’s hill 
before it was his father’s. 

The Normans accepted their defeat, and left the Lake 
District alone for many years, so that at last Earl Boethar 
died peaceably, and left his inheritance to Gille, his second 
son. For a generation or more the two counties were called 
Gillesland, and Gille was recognized as a sort of outlaw 
earl. At the end of his life he accepted an invitation from 
Holy Church to an arbitration conference at Lanercost, and 
trusted to a safe-conduct guarantee. During these proceedings 
he was murdered by Hubert de Vallibus, Earl of Carlisle, who 
afterwards erected Lanercost Priory as an act of atonement. 

Apparently King Henry I was shocked at this murder, 
and executed a deed giving Lakeland to the family of 
“Gille, the son of Boet,” for ever. But forty years later 
Henry II revoked it at Newcastle in favour of the aged 
Hubert de Vallibus, Earl of Carlisle, now purged of his sin. 

The site of the Earl’s wooden manor is still called the 
Wood House at Buttermere; and up a little glen in front 
of the Victoria Hotel one can still see the position of the 
old dam, and the site of Earl Boethar’s water-mill which 
helped to feed his gallant army so many years ago. 

ICHOLAS SIZE 
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BIRDS IN SWAZILAND 


Tue birds of the Bushveld have never been properly and 
scientifically studied. This has been accounted for by 
the fact that fever forbids long and patient watching at 
all seasons of the year, and the men who have lived in the 
Bushveld hitherto have been more interested in killing than 
in studying the birds. Let us hope that someone will do 
for South Africa what W. H. Hudson did for England and 
South America. 

If I were asked what, in all that I saw in Swaziland, 
gave me most pleasure, I should say, without hesitation, 
“the Birds.” Long hours I spent in the very thickest 
parts of the Bushveld, making myself as obscure as possible. 
I never knew when some strange and beautiful thing might 
not alight overhead or near enough for me to have a good 
look, and if I ever go back to Swaziland it will be to find joy 
in the birds. That I have been privileged to see so many 
rare and beautiful ones seems almost too good to be true. 

Swaziland is indeed a paradise of birds as well as of game. 
I hadn’t been in the Bushveld two minutes before I saw a 
large yellow-billed hornbill, and I soon saw that hornbills, 
red and yellow billed, were as common as thrushes on an 
English lawn. Go-away birds, too, squawked from tree 
to tree, reminding one of Rhodesia, and hoopoes were every- 
where. The South African hoopoe is a smaller bird than 
the Egyptian one. One of the many good acts of Lord 
Kitchener in Egypt was to protect this bird by law as one 
of the best friends of the agriculturist. Once, in quarantine 
with a chicken-pox child at Mena House, our favourite 
amusement was to watch a pair of hoopoes that were nesting 
under the balcony eaves. All day long those devoted 
parents carried, without ceasing, fat grubs to their babies ; 
but although a devoted parent the female hoopoe is a bad 
housekeeper, being distinguished as the one bird that fouls 
its own nest. 

One hgs red-letter days with birds as with other things, 
and on. some days in the Bushveld the red letters were 
painted in capitals. One such I recall. My luck began 
in the early morning. Looking down from our eyrie on the 
banks of the White Mouluzi I saw a large hawk-eagle cling 
with a pathetic air of distress to the trunk of a tree, and 
overhead and round about was an army of small chattering, 
excited birds, pestering the very life out of him. He broke 
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away and alighted on another tree, the small birds pursuing 
him. Again and again the same thing happened, until 
finally the noisy little crowd succeeded in driving him 
across the river, where the Bushveld was more open. It is 
astonishing how successful persistent impertinence can be. 

My luck followed me. Going down to the river among 
the thick bush and the palms, I saw a flock of about a dozen 
beautiful birds with green-blue plumage, black breasts, 
long tails spotted with white, and long, slender, scarlet 
bills, flying from tree to tree, and in all sorts of graceful 
attitudes, upside down and sideways. How they worked, 
and what a noise they made about it! They dragged out 
fat grubs, tussling and pulling, determined not. to be beaten 
by any crawling creature of the bush, and all the time 
cackling and chattering all at once, like a party of school- 
girls at a picnic. These were the red-billed hoopoes. The 
Dutch call them kakelaars (chatterers), and in some places 
they are known as “monkey-birds,” because of their 
jabbering propensities. 

Wonder followed wonder. Next I saw a flash of blue. 
This was not a kingfisher but a roller-bird, or as it is generally 
called in South Africa, a blue jay—but neither in looks nor 
habits resembling our English jay. It seemed as if all the 
blue of the sky and all the blue flowers and jewels that 
God ever made were tumbling and rolling in one joyous, 
rollicking flight. Its beauty was a sonnet and a prelude. 
If Wordsworth’s heart leaped up when he beheld a rainbow 
in the sky mine stood still when I beheld this delicate blue 
dancing creature of the air. Later on I was to see many, 
and in talking to a man of this beautiful thing he said, in 
the kindness of his heart, “‘Tll shoot one for you!” I 
tried to make my refusal as tactful as possible. I have the 
plumage of one, shot in Rhodesia, by me now. Its shining 
glory makes me dumb with wonder, and sad that the little 
life was prematurely ended. 

But—just as if this weren’t enough for one day-—through 
the Bush and alighting several times for a minute or more, 
flew a bright yellow fellow with a jet-black head, and black 
streaks on his wings. This, of course, was the black-headed 
oriole, but a much bigger bird than that described in either 
Fitzsimmon’s or Haagner and Ivy’s books. By and by 
a golden oriole alighted just above my head for several 
minutes, a close competitor in loveliness with the rollicking 
roller. 

Another inquisitive little fellow did all but alight on 
my head. On the end of a branch above me he looked and 
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looked, turning his pert little head now to the right and 
now to the left. He had a yellow throat and orange-coloured 
breast, with yellow below, and a black streak over his bright 
little eye. He was, I think, an orange-breasted flycatcher. 
There were also little blue sunbirds hanging on the dancing 
reeds, swinging backwards, and little willow wrens and 
warblers and tits hopped and chattered and chirped and 
worked. 

The Bird World is an old-fashioned one. Birds make 
no fuss about doing an honest day’s work, and they believe 
in the wholesale destruction of the world’s pests. They 
even actually enjoy their day’s work, and the little brown 
warbler is quite as happy in his small way as the golden 
oriole or kingfisher. It was pleasant to live even for a few 
hours in a world that knew not discontent.. 

But that was not all. Woodpeckers were beating 
tattoos on the bark in every direction, and occasionally 
one became visible. It was always the cardinal wood- 
pecker, greyish in colour like the bark of the Bushveld 
trees, with a crimson crown. A pied kingfisher flew up the 
river at lightning speed, and later on a hammerkop. Such 
a day was a beautiful gift from God. 

I did not have such persistent good fortune any other 
day on the banks of the White Mbuluzi, but one day I saw 
some darling little blue-breasted waxbills, and another a pied 
kingfisher swoop down and capture a fish. He flew with 
his prize to a sandy bank, threw back his throat and swal- 
lowed the fish at a gulp. It is interesting to watch the pied 
kingfisher before he pounces on his prey, hovering with 
rapidly moving wings for quite two minutes before he 

-darts headlong towards the water, and then up again so 
swiftly that you can hardly believe he has had time to 
catch anything. 

My second red-letter day was on the banks of the Tambu- 
kulu River. The memory of it is like a memory of Shelley 
or Tschaikovsky. If Tschaikovsky had visited Swaziland 
he would have written a Bird Symphony. It was early 
morning when I went down to the river, from which a white 
mist was rising. The air was sharp and yet damp, like a 
November day in Scotland, and at first there was no sign 
of life. I waited. Presently I heard a little bit of a song, 
all on one note, repeated at intervals. Looking up, there 
was a brown-hooded kingfisher calling to his mate. By 
and by she came in answer to his call, perched beside him, 
and then the unnecessarily observant little lady saw me, 
turned her back, and for several minutes pretended to be a 
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branch, while the male continued to sing. I kept quite 
still, but it was no good. Evidently he saw me too, for 
he also became silent, then flew away, his wife following. 
The interesting thing about the brown-hooded kingfishers 
is that they do not feed on fish but on insects. They like, 
however, being near water, for there insects abound. 

My eye next caught the sweetest little red-breasted 
waxbill on a branch, facing me and performing his morning 
toilet, puffing his feathers out as if to make the most of his 
diminutiveness, perhaps hoping that he might at least be 
taken for a tit. While fascinated, and almost afraid to 
move for fear of disturbing this gem of a bird, a strange 
wild animal whiff reached my nostrils. I judiciously moved 
to a more open space, looking round warily in expectation 
of finding that I was myself being stalked by something. 
Nothing alarming appeared, but in moving through the bush 
I disturbed the most amazing of wonders. I felt like the 
countryman at the Zoo who, on seeing a giraffe for the 
first time, said: ‘‘ I don’t believe it!” 

It was a large bird, the size and shape of a grey lourie 
(the go-away bird), with the same crest and the same 
fan-shaped tail. Its plumage was black, shot with blue 
and green, and the under side of the wings was bright 
crimson. Just think of the glory and magnificence. This 
marvellous creature flew in a heavy, floppy way and low 
down, as if trying to hide in the bush. What in the wide 
world could it be? In neither of my bird-books was there 
any mention of this veritable King of the Bushveld. It 
was not until I was able to visit the Cape Town Museum that 
I found that the lordly creature was called “The Angola 
Plantain-eater ’’—such a stupid, unimaginative name, suit- 
able, perhaps, for a frog or rat, but for this sacred bird—as 
bad as calling a rose Mrs. Grub. I prefer to call him the 
Sultan of Tambukulu. Underneath the specimen in the 
museum is the following, somewhat ungrammatical de- 
scription: “This species was not known hitherto to occur 
in South Africa, but has been shot on the right banks of the 
Zambesi. Recorded from Angola to Tanganyika.” Of 
course what the writer meant to convey was that until that 
particular specimen was shot on the Zambesi, none had been 
seen so far south. Have I then made an interesting ornitho- 


_ logical discovery by finding one in Swaziland? It proves, 


at any rate, that birds change their habitat. An interesting 
fact (which I learned in the museum) about this beautiful 
bird with the inadequate name is that the red colouring 
matter in his wings, called turacin, contains copper which 
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becomes washed out during heavy rains. I saw this glorious 
creature a second time high up in the tree-tops, and stalked 
him for some time as he flew from tree to tree, and 
this time was able to see the red of his wings, like a stained- 
glass window in the Cathedral of Chartres with the sun 
shining through. People who have seen these birds of the 
Bushveld only in pictures or in museums can have no con- 
ception of the joy of seeing their iridescent glory in their 
natural surroundings of bush, tree or river, with the blue 
sky overhead, or in the depth of the forest green. 

But my red-letter day wasn’t over. There on a branch, 
probing and prodding and dragging out insects, with no 
more pride than if he were a vulgar little sparrow, was a 
scarlet-breasted sunbird! Only the lucky few (like myself) 
know what that means, for such a beautiful thing would never 
be allowed to breed in peace near the haunts of man. Such 
a jewel of the Bushveld—a ruby set in ebony—and not too 
proud to eat grubs when he couldn’t find the honey which 
is his natural food. A scarlet-breasted sunbird ought not to 
be asked to earn his living at all, but birds are too intelligent 
to enjoy sloth, and only parrots enjoy being pets. Fitz- 
simmons describes this sunbird as “transcending the 
imagination of man.” 

It was on the next day that my acquaintance with the 
nightjar began. Walking over a rocky kopje I was startled 
by a bird flying up, silently and suddenly, just at my feet. 
Why hadn’t I seen it? It alighted on another rock some 
twenty yards away, and I stalked him. Again he flew 
up in the same unexpected, exasperating way, just as I was 
almost close up to him. For some time we played this 
tantalizing game of hide-and-seek, but only once was I 
quick enough to spot him and have a good look. I could 
hardly believe the evidence of my own eyes. Was it really 
a bird or just a part of the rock? The mottled colouring 
was exactly that of the rock, with the light playing on it, 
and the nightjar was flattened out so that you could hardly 
tell where he began or ended, but I discovered after much 
concentration a round eye fixed with a stony stare upon 
me, and a tail standing up. I am certain no one would ever 
have seen him without knowing there was a bird there. 
Every day subsequently I found the nightjar on the same 

rock, and every day we played our game of hide-and-seek. 
I only saw him plainly on one other occasion, and this time 
he looked like a grey stone lying haphazard on the rocks, 
with his tail flattened down, not perked up as before. He 
is the most elusive creature that ever lived, and he looked 
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three times as big when flying as when at rest. One who 
knows the ways of birds said: “ He is the one bird that the 
natives can never kill!” The pity of it is that the natives 
should want to, considering all the good work he does when 
we are fast asleep in our beds. 

One day when there was a bush fire alight a whole flock 
of jays came tumbling and rolling through the smoke in 
pursuit of the insects—a heavenly sight indeed. 

Two interesting birds that we saw daily were the square- 
tailed and the fork-tailed drongo-shrike. The fork-tailed 
drongo is a handsome fellow with glossy, jet-black plumage.. 
The square-tailed bird is less glossy, with some grey in 
his plumage. The fork-tailed species, like the rollers, love 
a grass fire, and are less shy than the other. 

On the banks of the Black Mbuluzi we had different 
experiences with birds, and I could well have spent a month 
there watching those that love water. First of all there 
was the bittern—a much smaller bird than the English 
visitor, but exactly the same in form, for I had a good look 
at him as he rested on the opposite bank of the river. Then 
he skimmed away over the water and I did not see him again. 
Fitzsimmons does not mention the South African bittern, 
and Ivy and Haagner dismiss the genus in a paragraph, 
describing them as “of skulking habits, inhabiting thick 
reed-beds and rushes, which are in consequence but little 
known, and are seldom seen by the ordinary individual.” 

We were much interested and puzzled by some enormous 
footprints in the mud-banks. When we showed them to 
the man who knew such things, ‘“‘ Oh, these,” he said, “ are 
the footprints of Marabou storks. They have only quite 
recently come to Swaziland ”—to find, I hope, a sanctuary, 
for the great ugly things (I afterwards saw one in the gardens 
at Lourenco Marques) are persecuted on the Nile merely 
because they possess a few fluffy feathers about the tail. 

We failed also to see the ground hornbill, a great awkward 
creature which has the distinction of being the one bird 
possessing eyelashes. 

One day I had a great surprise. Overhanging a deep 
pool there was a tree laden, for all the world like a gigantic 
Christmas-tree, with the dancing and dangling nests of 
weaver-birds, and high up in the fork was one enormous 
nest like a badly built haystack with a door in the middle. 
A ramshackle mansion, like an Irishman’s castle, was this 
nest. When approaching (to look for crocodiles in the pool) 
a big owl flew out of the nest. The next day the same 
thing happened, but the owl this time alighted in the shade 
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of a tree and looked at me solemnly for a few minutes, 
He had a snow-white face and buff-coloured feathers, and I 
conclude he must have been a white-faced owl. But the 
nest puzzled me, and again our omniscient friend of the 
Bushveld came to my rescue. He was sceptical at first when 
I told him what I had seen, but when I showed it to him he 
said: ‘‘Oh, that’s a hammperkops’ nest.” Fitzsimmons 
says that the white-faced owl often adopts the nests of other 
birds, although the owl I saw was altogether lighter in 
colour than the bird the books describe as the white- 
faced owl. 

Once I saw a flock of mouse-birds clinging to a tree. 
At first they looked like so many dead grey leaves, but on 
going nearer they looked exactly like a crowd of fat little 
mice. This, I am sure, is why they get their name rather 
than from the “ hair-like nature of their breast feathers,” 
as Ivy and Haagner say. Even although they are suggestive 
of mice, they are extremely pretty creatures, with their 
long, slender tails and crested heads. They also have the 
distinction of being peculiar to South Africa. But they are 
destructive little devils, loving fruit above all things. Who 
can blame them? There is surely enough fruit, or there 
ought to be, for them as well as for ourselves in the world. 
Daily on the shores of the river the African pied wagtail 
flicked his little tail, white as snow and black as jet—a very 
handsome darling of the river-side. We saw, too, the giant 
kingfisher, also black and white, as well as the pied king- 
fisher. I never saw anywhere so many black-and-white 
birds as in the Bushveld, and this is obviously protective 
colouring, for the trees without their leaves appear to be all 
black and white, unlike forest trees, which are generally 
brown and green. 

My third red-letter day was on our return journey through 
the Bushveld and the Lebombo Mountains by motor-car 
to Goba in Portuguese East Africa. 

Birds, it seems, do not care a brass farthing for a motor- 
car any more than the game do. They even showed a very 
lively interest, amounting almost to defiance, in us. We saw 
hundreds of hornbills, red and yellow billed. They would 
fly alongside and alight on a branch ahead, waiting for us 
to pass, and staring as if we were royalty. Once we were 
honoured by a black-and-white eagle treating us in the same 
manner. 

Whole flocks of glossy starlings also flew alongside—such 
beautiful creatures, their plumage shot with blue, purple, 
and green. Flocks, too, we saw, of busy little fellows with 
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wings and head brown, and backs of bright blue. I have not 
been able to place these treasures of the Bushveld. 

But the best was yet to come, for on a branch close to 
the road sat, without any self-consciousness, a lilac-breasted 
roller! The bird was about fourteen inches in length, green 
and blue and brown, with a purplish lilac—almost pink— 
breast. Farther on we saw another one flying away—a 
beautiful Nunc Dimittis to the Bushveld. 

Birds are a symbol of joy and aspiration. They are 
the happiest as well as the most beautiful of living things. 
For the sake of the beauty and joy we so sadly need let us 
pray that modern civilization, with its noise and smoke and 
ugliness, may stay its destructive hand yet awhile, and leave 
the Bushveld as a sanctuary for the birds. Perhaps the day 
may even come when men will be enlightened enough to 
enjoy, without that fatal desire to destroy in order to possess, 
which is at the root of all evil. 

There have been sun-worshippers in the world. If there 
has been no cult of bird-worship, we have adopted our idea 
of angels from ‘‘ God’s jocund lyttel fowles.” 


MADELEINE ALSTON 
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THE PRIESTS OF THE LORD 
(A STORY OF THE INDIAN FRONTIER) 


O all ye Priests of the Lord! Bless ye the Lord! 
Praise him and magnify him for ever. 


Ya Allah! Ya Allah! Allah Ho Akhbar! “God is 
at!” 

The Hadeedah mulla, tall and gaunt, with a ragged beard 
set on his thin polemical chin, which shone out in silhouette 
against the wood fires, strode into the assembly followed by 
the shahids, the witnesses to the faith. Rub-a-dub! Rub- 
a-dub ! went the tomtoms, a stirring roll with a kick to it, 
just like the drums of the Guards as they leave St. James’s. 
Rub-a-dub! Rub-a-dub! Rub-dub-a-dub-dub! The cl 
rose and shouted the great Kalima of Islam. ‘‘ La Illah ha, 
all Ilah ho!” ‘* There is no God but God!” and then back 
from the rocks came the answer, “ Wa Muhammad Rasul il 
Iilah.” And Muhammad is his prophet ! 

It was undoubtedly a revivalist meeting away up in the 
mountains of Waziristan. The sun had gone to its setting 
behind the great peak of Shuidar, and a cold evening breeze 
whistled through the deodars, those deodars that foolish 
tribesmen are fast destroying with no thought of the future— 
cedars which, like their kinsmen of Lebanon, long that the 
sound of the feller should cease. 

The Hadeedah mulla was a priest of Islam who lived in 
a grotto by the Tangdarra Pass high up on the road to 
Ghuzni, just within the Durand Line which separated 
nominal Afghanistan from nominal India. Nominal because 
His Majesty of England and his Cousin of Kabul both owned 
a fringe of tribal territory that they could not, dared not, or 
perhaps would not afford, to administer. The Hadeedah 
mulla to his chagrin was a nominal subject of the unbeliever 
George of England, and it irked him not a little, because now 
and again his brother priests on the Afghan side would taunt 
him with the fact. But the mulla bore it all, bore it for the 
Faith and also, it was whispered, because he had a very good 
pitch where the great shaggy Ghuzni camels would top the 
pass and wait to take breath, and their masters would thank 
God that the ascent was over and the bales of merchandise, 
ready-made frock-coats from England and the like, safely 
up. And because men’s hearts loosen when a trouble is just 
past, so they filled the coffers of the mulla and added another 
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strip of coloured rag to the many that fluttered from the 
windswept walnut-tree which stood alongside his hut and 
shrine. For every mulla likes the shrine of a saint to attract 
the prayers of the. passer-by. 

here is a well-known story of a somewhat turbulent 
frontier — who complained to his congregation that he 
had no shrine, so at last they built him one, and then slew 
him out of affection and put him in it. They then said 
masses for his soul on Friday nights for -ever after, putting 
his son in as incumbent with a warning not to become 
Dunya dar, which means literally ‘‘ world-possessing,” but 
in every day talk “ being above yourself,” a habit of priests 
as they wax old and rich. 

But the Hadeedah mulla was a very earnest, devout 
follower of the Prophet who set nothing on this world’s 
goods, and if he amassed wealth, did so for the sake of power. 
and the Faith. And he was much concerned, as well he 
might be, for a wave of indifference had swept the land. In 
1919 the fag end of the Jihad or religious war that the 
Sultan of Turkey had preached against the Allies had fructi- 
fied in Afghanistan late for the fair, and the Amir of Kabul 
had elected to throw himself, and perhaps save his throne 
thereby, on the demobilizing British. And with him had 
gone the tribes within the British side of the border. Such 
a to-do as never was, and then lo! an undesirable thing, a 
surprise. The British had rallied and turned, and given the 
Amir, the Lord of the Faithful, a handsome drubbing, so that 
he had left the tribesmen to the wrath of their overlord, who, 
having just hammered the Bosch, was in none too humble 
a mood. Therefore it was that religious fervour had been 
for five or six years at a discount. The tribesmen had been 
licking their wounds and re-enlisting in the British levies, all 
of which had made the Hadeedah mulla furiously to think. 
Not that the thinking did him much good, for he had too 
little knowledge as a basis, and like all of his kidney thought 
that the British were the sons of the devil, and he also had 
the ill manners as well as the ignorance to talk of them as 
infidels and unbelievers or kafirs. Now that is not only rude 
but unpardonable, for every educated Moslem knows quite 
well that both Jew and Christian are Ahl-i-kitab, or “‘ People 
of the Book,” folk whose religion is contained in a written, 
revealed law. 

So the mulla had sat long on his mountain-top gleaning 
the news of the world from the passing caravans and biting 
his nails in idleness. He was a sayad, that is to say, a 
descendant of the Prophet of the sacred tribe of the Qoreish, 
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to which the Prophet had belonged. His face was an Arab 
face, long and somewhat drawn, with a large thin nose, and 
a cleft chin, with thin, tight-closed lips and shaggy eyebrows 
from which gleamed two fierce dark eyes. All the fire and 
all the zeal that had carried the Faith of the Prophet at the 
point of the sword over a large portion of the civilized 
Eastern World and even far into Spain, shone in those eyes, 
and it was the face of a zealot. You sometimes see it in a 
Jesuit missionary; I have seen it once at the head of a 
Salvationist band, but it means faith run riot, be the faith 
true or be the faith false. 

But now an opportunity had come. The British had 
insisted in driving a devil road for their fire carriages right 
through the most exclusive valleys in Waziristan. It is one 
thing to march up and march away, as they had so often 
done before, it is quite another thing to come to stay, for 
along this precious motor road of theirs they had established 
permanent cantonments. This was a horror and outrage 
which all the tribes felt, and in their trouble turned to 
religion, or at any rate listened to the preachings of the 
Hadeedah mulla, and the surge and thunder of the drum 
ecclesiastic. Once again the cry that the Faith was in 
danger fell on responsive ears. And now deep in the glens 
below Shuidar the Clans of Waziristan had assembled to hear 
the Word of God which demanded that the invaders should 
be cast out. 

It was a weird sight that evening in the month of May, 
when the harvest was garnered and men might safely war. 
At the head of a valley the stream broke forth from a ring 
of cliffs, round which caves for the Ghrabi Khel clan had 
been cut, for their summer dwellings. Half a dozen fires 
blazed in the falling twilight, and their light flickered on the 
cliffs and showed rows of tribal chiefs and their followers 
seated waiting. Behind them stood furtive groups of 
women in their dark-blue cotton shawls, the dour unwanted 
tribal women that the wounded know to dread. Into this 
gathering strode the mulla, followed by his disciples and his 
drums. 

Standing by a big stone on the grass in the centre, he 
boomed out the sonorous Arabic greeting ‘‘ As Salaam 
Aleikum!” ‘‘ Peace be with you!” and back from the 
gathering came the answer, “ Wa Alkeikum Salaam /”— 
** Peace be with you too!” 

And then once again, before speaking in their own tongue, 
the sonorous Arabic, “ B’ism Illah ur Rahman o ul Karim” — 
“In the Name of God the All-merciful and the All-com- 
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passionate,” and then he broke into the soft Pushiw of that 
part of the Frontier. 

“How had they fallen away from their high estate! 
How had the infidel come to build roads and forts and camps 
for ever in their very own country! How was it their 
purdah, the curtain of their life, was lifted for ever. How 
was it their name was now a jest and a byword and a taunt 
for women along the whole borderside and all across Central 
Asia! How had the old men stood it! Were they afraid ? 
Fie! Fie! Greybeards must die! Cursed be those who 
led the youth astray! You are only fit for slaves. Will I 
lead you? Iwill not! When I face English cannon I want 
better hearts at my back. What! You protest you will 
follow where I lead? Then I will trust you once. Nay, I 
have a charm, I will bless you, those whom I bless will bear 
a charmed life, no English bullet can touch you, only believe 
and you are immune. If you see one fall by your side, it is 
because he was a coward in his heart and doubted. Follow 
the Hadeedah mulla and nothing can touch you. Glory for 
all and heaven for those who bleed has been the rule, but I 
tell you, Glory for all and immunity for those who believe. 
Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 

And the drums rolled once again with that throb and 
kick which the experienced tomtom player produces under 
his palms and the pads of his finger-tips. The spirit took 
hold like the roar of a forest fire. “Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 

The clans leapt to their feet and waved their swords. 
And the greybeards, the elders, must fain rise too and shout 
“Ya Allah!” For leaders cannot always lead. Besides, since 
there were now no tribal allowances, there was little enough 
to lose. Before the clans had forfeited their allowances by 
joining in the Afghan invasion of India, allowances were not 
to be set aside lightly—those allowances that were paid for 
good behaviour and the protection of the caravan routes. 

But as the shouting died away one of the elders had the 
courage to stand forth and call a halt. 

Hamid Gul, ex-subahdar of the Queen’s Own Corps of 
Guides, stood up in the assembly and gave the mulla greeting. 

** All reverence, saintly mulla,” said he. ‘All that 
cometh from thy lips is wisdom and truth, but still I would 
have my clansmen think for a bit. The British, it is true, 
have forced themselves into our valleys, though to my 
thinking that is our fault for being in such a hurry to join 
the Amir when we knew that they had just won their great 
war, and were undoubtedly blessed by fortune. I have been 
to the British camp—for as you know my old Colonel was - 
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there. It is very strong. There is much wire and they have 
many machine guns nowadays. Is the time come yet? 
Are you sure, Mullaji, that this charm of yours will work ? 
The tribes will be watching us, as your reverence says, but 
while if we be successful they will praise, will they do so if 
we fail? Is the time ripe? I trow not, Mullaji. Patience 
I say, and in the meantime let us take their money for making 
roads and send our women to the hospitals in Bannu and get 
all the good we can from this evil thing.” 

A groan of impatience went through the audience, 
and Hamid Gul, late of the Guides, saw that his young men 
would not listen. 

The mulla sprang to his feet in anger. 

“Oh-ho! Subahdarji, we have not all thy pension, that 
we must be so circumspect. The Subahdar fears for his 
pension. What care ye, wolves of the Shabbi Khel—Will ye 
come down with me and turn out these English dogs, or will 
ye take your women to the hospital at Bannu. Ah, you will 
want them to have new noses, worms that you are.” 

Now this was an allusion to the case of a tribal lady, whose 
lord and master had cut off her nose, as was his right, because 
she had made soft eyes at a lad of the village. But in 
Bannu Mission Hospital they had turned down a flap of skin 
from the forehead and grown her a new nose, so that she 
had returned better looking than ever and all the village had 
laughed at the husband. 

So the subahdar’s allusion to Bannu had struck no chord 
in their hearts, and with one accord the young men shouted : 

** We follow thee, oh mulla! Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 
and the village elders held their tongues and bowed to the 
storm of the young men stirred. 

In the background the women put their palms to their 
mouths and made that strange sound of approbation, beat- 
ing their lips, that is only heard when they are strangely 
moved. “ Lu-Lu-Lu! Lu-In-Lu-Iu!’’ Once, a Briton who 
knew his tribesmen well was camping among them, and as 
was his wont told them stories. All Asiatics love stories, 
and the men sat in rings round the camp fire while he related 
the story of Solomon and the mothers who claimed the 
living child. And as he told the story the women of the 
camp drew nigh, listening from the darkness outside the circle 
of light. When he concluded the story, “‘ Give her the 
living child, and in no wise slay it, she is the mother thereof,” 
there was heard the same strange sound, as the women 
beat their lips in recognition of the accuracy in the touch, 
 Lu-Lu-Lu . . In-Lu-Lu.” 
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So the women had cried to the mulla,“‘ Lu-Lu-Lu” and 
the vote had gone forth for war, while Subahdar Hamid Gul 
withdrew to his own tower and knew that his clan would ere 
long be many lads the less, and was sorrowful thereat, and 
as he went he heard the mulla call to prayer, “ Prayer is 
better than Sleep! Prayer is better than Sleep!” 


II 


All night long and all the next day the clansmen were 
gathering for the attack to be made on the camp and post 
at Kala Tarka, where it had been ascertained the wire round 
the hornwork was not yet complete. Kala Tarka, though 
not the principal, was certainly the most annoying of all the 
British posts looking down on the tribal plain of Shina, with 
its guns peering into their favourite place of assembly. 

But, however carefully you may select the site for a post 
in the frontier hills, you cannot command all the approaches, 
and dead ground and hidden valleys there are bound to be. 
So two hours before dawn on May 17th, long, silent strings of 
men came streaming down the course of the Tawi Zam, their 
shoes in their hands, to the cover of a long low ridge which 
ran for the best part of half a mile on the western bank of the 
Zam not more than eight hundred yards from the post, and 
from which three small ravines also led up, which certainly 
gave cover till you got withinthree hundred yards. There was 
three hundred yards, it is true, of open to be covered, but 
what of that when every lad had the mulla’s blessing and 
guarantee of immunity, and surged with enthusiasm that 
had been carefully stimulated by the mulla and his shahids. 
Seventeen green standards were there, which meant from 
thirty to fifty ghazis, or devotees, to each standard. The 
green standards with their followers were to rush up the 
ravines against the northern and eastern faces of the post, 
and the hornwork which held the camels and mules, but 
since miracles need outside assistance, a lot of the older men, 
men who had served in the British Militia, were to close in 
on the broken hills some eight hundred yards to the southern 
face and begin a sniping which was to turn to heavy fire as 
soon as the green standards could be seen in the growing 
light emerging from the ravines. The sniping would set the 


British watching the south side, but it was not to begin till 


the first faint sign of dawn, when the standards would start 
moving in. The first flush of dawn was chosen so that any 
martyrs whom the charm might miss should die with the 
rising sun in their faces as a Moslem should. 
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But it is the misbegotten habit of British frontier posts 
to stand to arms an hour before dawn, and, though the 
gathering clans knew it not, four hundred British and 
Indian soldiers lent on their rifles at their alarm posts round 
the perimeter of fort and hornwork. Two platoons of 
British infantry, the post reserve, waited in the centre with 
bayonets fixed lest it be necessary to clear out any enemy 
who had penetrated. 

It was a Sunday morning too, and the chaplain had 
ridden in the night before on his monthly visit. But all had 
been quiet for many weeks and the morning stand to arms 
was a boresome routine which higher authority insisted on. 
It is the apparent and incorrigible habit of the British to 
believe there is no possibility of an enemy if you have not 
seen him in the last two days, unless you happen to be in 
command, when you can think of nothing else. 

At any rate, the garrison looked at the faint light of the 
false dawn, and felt the soft morning breeze, and smelt the 
smell of Sunday morning, which is so unmistakable where- 
ever the British have their habitat, and wondered how soon 
they would be dismissed. The chaplain stood in the spare 
room, next the commandant’s tent, and laid out his little 
Communion set on a packing case, standing in his khaki 
overcoat with his wadded Gilgit boots on, shaking out a 
crumpled surplice that he had brought in his handbag. It 
was all very peaceful and he could smell the scent of some 
narcissi that grew in a water runnel hard by. 

Suddenly, bang! bang! rang out a couple of snipers’ 
shots, and then two more to the right. The garrison lent 
on its rifles unconcerned, and the mountain gunners loosened 
their fuses. For ten minutes or so there were shots all along 
the hills in front of the southern face, whose flashes could 
still be seen in the waning darkness. Then away among the 
snipers began a tomtom, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub. The sniping 
increased to a line of fire, and the artillery started to reply, 
at a thousand yards. All of a sudden two picquets, com- 
manding two of the ravines that led up from the Zam, 
opened a heavy fire. The Commandant moved to his 
command and telephone post in a small stone tower close 
by and remarked to the chaplain, ‘“‘ You’re in luck’s way, 
padre, you don’t often see an attack at dawn these days. 
Seems we are in for a sharp thing.” 

As he spoke drums commenced on all sides and loud 
cries rose. 

Hark! padre, there’s the Kalima,” and there came 
down the breeze the cry of the Faith, “ La Illa ha, ill Illa 
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ho!” “There is no God but God!” and from all sides, 
“ Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” 

“‘They’re pretty close too—Ah, that’s better!” as the 
machine guns opened, “ that’s the only thing will stop a 
rush.” 

By now the standards could be faintly seen, each coming 
forward in little short rushes as the riflemen with each party 
dropped to fire and the swordsmen lay prone behind them. 
But it was a forlorn hope for the tribesmen, charm or no 
charm, and there were evidently many doubters, for little 
huddled lumps could now be clearly seen as one or other of 
the standards was seized and rushed a few yards farther. 

The Hadeedah mulla stood with his own big standard, 
his shahids around him, at the top of a ravine, three hundred 
yards from the perimeter, where one of the outposts had been 
swamped and destroyed, and he watched his young men 
surge on. Happily for them a morning mist had risen from 
the stream and, mingling with the smoke from the burning 
refuse heaps in the ravines, lay close along the folds of the 
ground and gave those young men a modicum of concealment 
so that only the tops of the standards were really visible to 
the defenders. 

The clansmen passed the old man cheering wildly for 
the faith, “‘ Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” and the tomtoms kept 
up bravely their maddening throb. The old man looked 
out in a frenzy of exaltation. Was he not a Rustum and an 
Ali and a Abu Bakr all in one, since his lads rushed on to the 
infidels “‘ For the glory of God and His Prophet. To Allah 
be the praise ! Non nobis Domine! and yet was all well? ... 
the standards were more visible to him through the smoke 
and haze as he leaned on the staff of his own. And the 
standards were stopping. Was all well ? 

All was not well. Rrrr-rip went the Vickers Maxims in 
the post, swish among the clansmen. The British were in 
no way dismayed, and the young men were falling, falling 
despite the charm he had given them! Was all wrong ? 
Were they doubters or had his charm failed? He would 
soon put things to the proof. “‘Come on now, shahids! 
Draw your swords and gird your loins! Come along the 
lads of the village! Come along the bloods of the clans ! 
Ya Allah! Ya Allah! Roll the tomtoms once again.” 


Roulez Tambours pour couvrir la frontiére 
Toujours des héros, jamais des esclaves. 


But, alas, the race is not always to the swift, neither 
victory to the strong, or rather to the strong of heart, for the 
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physical strength lay with the British on their wired peri- 
meter. It was the old story of redcoat and clansman. 

“Ya Allah! Ya Allah!’ The cry of the witnesses 
rose high in the early morning air, to be answered by the 
steady volley and the Maxim belt. Hark to the yelling! 
The tribesmen were in at a corner of the hornwork. Hark 
to sword on bayonet and locking ring! And then the two 
British platoons joined in the fray. Down came the bayonets 
to the engage with a rattle of the leather slings in the palms. 
Steady as a rock the line swept through the interior of 
the hornwork, and among the mules, where the swordsmen 
were slashing. It did not take long, and few that came in 
went out. 

The old mulla had thrown away his standard and now 
wielded a two-edged sword with a great steel handguard, and 
rushed forward with the shahids. He must not be behind 
when the lads were falling. Allah! what agony! Was his 
charm a failure? When he had prayed and fasted long for 
it! Round and round he whirled and waved his sword, 
* Ya Allah! Ya Allah!” yelled the shahids, now as wild as 
their master. His green turban, the turban that showed 
that he had been to Mecca, the pilgrim’s green from the Holy 
City, fell off, and rolled along the ground behind him. “ Ya 
Allah !”’ he must reach the parapet and spoil some mother’s 
son there. 

A voice within called, ‘‘ Steady now, men, here’s another 
lot. Shahbash! gubrow mut!* Rapid fire now. D n 
those Sikhs, why are they so slow!” But they were quick 
enough for the shahids and their leader. Pah! what could 
flesh and blood do against British discipline and Sikh aplomb. 
Down went the shahids and down went the mulla, just 
clear of the wire. Well done! old man, well done! The 
victory is not always to the swift. . . . Ah well! that’s the 
end of it. 


Back again from Derby 
The bitter clansmen file. 


. . . the old story, red coat and clansmen, charge they never 
so valiantly. Then the Commandant in his conning tower 
ordered his bugler to sound the cease fire, and as the fire died, 
two troops of lancers slipped out of the hornwork, as eager 
hands rolled away the great chevaux de frise at the entrance. 
The clansmen, what was left, were scuttling hard for the 
river bed, but they that watched from the perimeter saw now 
and again a lance point fall and the butt come up as the 
trooper withdrew it, shouting, ‘‘ Sirkar ke Fatteh! Khalsa ke 
* Keep cool. 
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Fatteh !”»—“* Victory to the Government. Victory to Sikh- 
dom.” Only from the hilltops to the south did the enemy 
still keep up a fire, till the spattering shrapnel along the 
crest soon put that out of popularity. 

The heels of the fleeing standard-bearers and swordsmen 
were not to be seen for the dust, and once the shelter of the 
stream had been gained, they melted away up every ravine. 
Sunday morning and not yet breakfast time, and the fight 
was fought to a finish ! 

Til 


. It did not take long to make the post and hornwork of 
Kala Tarka shipshape. There were a few men hit on the 
parapet with rifle bullets, and where the swordsmen had got 
in there were a score or so of cases of sword cuts. Half a 
dozen had been killed, including two British soldiers of the 
reserve platoons, and one picquet had been wiped out. 
Perhaps forty casualties in all and mostly not serious. A 
few mules and camels were dead or needing destruction. A 
dozen of the tribesmen lay dead within the hornwork, and 
twenty or thirty dead and wounded outside, while all across 
the plain showed crumpled little heaps that the flying 
enemy could not take with them. As such things go it was 
a big bag. 

The British and Indian wounded were being collected at 
the little tented hospital, and then some wounded tribesmen 
were brought in, among them the old mulla himself, lying 
quiet and glassy-eyed, blowing bubbles of blood and froth 
from his mouth. They laid his stretcher down at the end of 
the hospital hut. Presently the assistant surgeon, himself a 
Moslem, turned to him. There was little to be done: two 
bullets through the lungs, a matter of hours, but he placed a 
pad on the wound and eased the old man’s clothes, sponging 
the foam from his mouth. 

At the other end of the hut the chaplain, now robed for 
morning service, was speaking to two wounded British lads, 
and then moved further up to sit by a bad case, a red-haired 
boy who was like to die. 

The old mulla had revived somewhat and glowered round 
the hut, too weak to move, but growing more alert. From 
under his shaggy eyebrows his deep-set eyes turned on to the 
chaplain and then he spat, and tried to pluck at his bandages. 
The chaplain turned and saw him, and knowing some Pushtu, 
a if he was comfortable, and the old man cursed him for 
a kafir. 

Padre Johnston knew his border and the Moslem mind. 
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** Who taught you.to call ‘People of the Book,’ kafirs and 
unbelievers, Mullaji?”? he asked, good humouredly. “ You 
must know better than that. We are all Ahl-i-kitab.” 

The mulla again spat, and the chaplain turned his face 
away to tend the dying English lad, dying that such a one 
as the mulla might make a holy day. 

A few minutes later another stretcher was brought in, 
with one of the shahids, one of those enthusiastic disciples, a 
lad from the mulla’s own village, with a compound fracture 
of the leg, that he had made much worse by trying to drag 
himself away. The lad lay crumpled, his mind wandering, 
now and again muttering an automatic “ Ya Allah!” as 
the fumes of the faith waxed low. A medical officer in his 
shirt-sleeves came in and knelt beside the stretcher. It was 
a horrid fracture, but the limb might be saved, and he deftly 
cut loose the putties and the torn pyjama legs, gently bring- 
ing the ends of the bones together, while the assistant held 
a wad of chloroform to the boy’s face. 

The old mulla looked on long, intently, murmuring to 
himself that his charm had failed. Oh so badly! And his 
favourite boy lay a mangled prisoner. Then he watched the 
quiet manipulation of the surgeon, and saw the patient’s face 
grow peaceful as the pain eased off, and seemed to say : 

“* Strange folk, these English—strange folk, who slay with 
one hand and mend with the other.” 

Across the ward, the chaplain, who was kneeling by the 
dying English lad, looked up, and came over to the mulla 
and offered him a cup of milk. The old man drank eagerly. 
Then the padre turned to leave, but before he went took the 
old man’s hand, saying that beautiful Arabic farewell that is 
current in all Moslem lands, “‘ Fi Aman Ullah’’—‘ Go in 
the peace of God.” 

The old man glared for a moment, and seemed to reflect, 
then he gave back the message, “ Fi Aman Ullah’’—‘ Go 
you too in the peace of God,” which is only what we mean 
when we say so heedlessly good-bye !—meaning “God be 
with ye!” 

It was the last that the priests of the Cross and the 
Crescent were to say to each other in this world. A little 
later the chaplain buried the two English lads, and as the 
volleys re-echoed over the graves, the last post sounded and 
the shrill clear notes rang out across the hills and valleys, 
the mulla’s spirit too was required of him. 

The padre looked in on his way from the funeral, but the 
old man lay dead—dead as the bugles played back the 
burial party to a jaunty air. There was peace on his face 
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for all the stormy ending, the fanaticism gone, the fire all 
slaked, and in their place that look of calm which we so often 
see, just a beautiful high-bred Arab profile, a descendant of 
the Prophet, the man who had failed. 

Some Muhammadan soldiers came and took him away to 
the little deserted tribal burial ground, which stood a few 
hundred yards from the post by a grove of gnarled and 
storm-swept holyoaks, for was he not a sayad of the Pro- 
phet’s clan, worthy of respect to mortal clay ? So they laid 
him in all honour, in the recessed grave with the usual space 
for the two examining angels to sit and question the departed. 
He was an enemy of Government, he had wrought death 
among even his fellow Moslems, he had wasted the lives of 
his own disciples and had brought down his own grey hairs 
in sorrow to the grave. They would leave it at that. “‘ Bism 
Illah ur Rahman o ul Karim”—‘“In the Name of God the 
All-merciful and the All-compassionate.” 

And the chaplain watched them . . . while the cheery 
British bugles rang out again, this time sounding the retreat 
that sends the British sun to rest round the Empire, and the 
flag fluttered down to its rest also, as it does all the world 
over, save only that Flag over the Residency at Lucknow, 
which never dare rest lest memory should grow dim. 


GrorRGE MacMunn 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


A PROTEST AGAINST NATIONALIZATION 
To THe Eprror or rue National Review. 


Sm,—May I, as a resident landlord of the fifth generation, crave some of your 
valuable space to refute the ideas and suggestions contained in Lord Ailesbury’s 
article on “ Land Nationalization ” in your April issue? May I state at once 
that the spirit of defeatism and surrender that permeates the whole article, 
and which, may I say, is so often condemned in your spirited periodical, is not 
common to this country? That a great many townspeople have been led to 
take the views indicated by Lord Ailesbury, by designing politicians in search 
of votes, who prefer to say and think the easy thing rather than sit down to 
a deep study of the question, I do not deny; but that those of us who know 
the truth should be advised to take the line of least resistance, and pander to 
this ignorance for political purposes, I most strongly resent. 

While leaving your constant contributor, Mr. Arthur Kitson, to deal with 
Lord Ailesbury’s economics as revealed by his statement in connection with 
the purchasing power of the pound sterling, I should like to refute the suggestion 
that “all that is required to quickly and easily put everything to rights” 
is the relief of land from tithe, rates, and taxes. In any case, why should it 
be assumed that nationalization of land is going to relieve us of these burdens ? 
We will admit at once that they are burdens, and that a great deal might be 
done to ease them. A great deal, I might say, is now done in agricultural 
areas to relieve rates, and a very great deal is done in the matter of relief from 
income tax for those landlords and tenants who have the ability and know- 
ledge to go into these matters themselves. Here I come to the crux of the 
whole matter; landlords must prove that they, as trustees to the nation 
for so many acres of land, are good trustees, and making full use of their 
hereditary and local knowledge, giving their time and abilities to their 
own particular business rather than squandering their time and capital in 
the vain pursuit of outside distractions. Let them make their pleasures as 
well as their duties on their own estates, and they will find little trouble in 
dealing either with their tenant farmers or their labourers. That agriculturalists 
of all classes are up against difficult times all who know their subject will admit, 
but the basic underlying reason is not that our long-tried systems of agricultural 
tenure have broken down, but that agriculture, the first productive industry 
of any country, is, like many other of England’s productive industries, 
unprotected from foreign competition and international exploitation. 

Of the three classes engaged in agriculture I should say that the labourer 
has the soundest economic position. The landlord has a fairly good security 
it is true, but a very poor return for his capital involved, unless he makes 
use of his estate for his own amenities. The farmer has a great deal of risk 
and, apart from this, has often to finance long periods of wages with infrequent 
and uncertain returns. That explains why so many of them are turning to 
dairy-farming, as this brings in a little money regularly against the regular 
outgoings of wages. The labourer, on the other hand, is paid an agreed wage 
weekly or fortnightly in most cases; he often has many perquisites in the form 
of garden, allotments, firewood, and other things; he is the only one of the 
three classes who is protected; he has the minimum wage; his security of 
employment is good—so good that he was especially exempted from the 
operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, because statistics showed that 
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there was so little unemployment in agriculture that had he been included 
in the operation of the Act it would have been a direct burden on him for little 
if any advantage. The average agricultural worker of skill and ability has, 
as & rule, just as good a standard of living as the town worker, though he 
receives @ lower cash wage. Also, may I say, he particularly objects to being 
either pitied, patronized, or pauperized. 

As far as I have been able to discover there is little or no demand for land 
nationalization in rural areas. Agricultural labourers know that it would 
benefit them little, if at all; they prefer a weekly wage and no risks. The 
so-called ‘‘ land-hunger ”’ is a myth, and was manufactured by certain designing 
politicians for vote-catching purposes, though, of course, in every district there 
will always be a certain number of discontents who are prepared to support 
any policy whereby they may obtain something of somebody else’s for nothing. 

Owing to many landlords having taken the line of least resistance and sold 
their estates, many farmers were compelled to buy their farms in order to 
remain in the homes that they had known for years. In the majority of cases 
they will openly state that they would have preferred to have remained tenants. 
They find that in maintenance and upkeep they have a double strain on their 
often very limited capital. 

If we landlords are to remain on our land it will not be because we are time- 
serving politicians, but because we are good landlords, and those gentlemen 
who hold such views as Lord Ailesbury sets forth will, in the last event, stand 
self-accused, 

Yours faithfully, 
H. C. 


By the courtesy of the Editor of the National Review, who withheld the 
above letter from print until after Lord Ailesbury’s second article had appeared, 
I am now able to comment further on Lord Ailesbury’s scheme. I am glad 
to be able to agree to a great extent with his premises, and find in him a 
convinced though a timid Protectionist, but apparently Mr. Baldwin is to be 
urged to introduce legislation for which I should imagine he has little pre- 
dilection—in any case he has never said so—rather than legislation for which 
he has publicly shown a conviction, because apparently it is easier to swim 
with the tide of public ignorance in the matter of land tenure and matters 
arising therefrom than to undertake the necessary propaganda for Protection, 
by which alone can the future of agriculture, in common with other productive 
industries, be safeguarded. 

Landlords have constantly been accused of being mere rent-collectors. 
According to Lord Ailesbury’s scheme they are now to be nothing more than 
bond-holders. The “idle rich”? are to be idler still! I hardly think that 
the majority of landowners who are cognizant of the command ‘Do your 
duty in that state of life into which it has pleased God to call you” will be 
prepared to discard their responsibilities, and break the fine tradition of 
generations, without a struggle ; nor would they be respected for doing so. 

Lord Ailesbury’s policy seems to suggest that he considers there is such 
8 thing as the ownership of land. A more patient study of the history of land 
tenure in England will reveal that there never has been land ownership, but 
that ‘‘ tenure ’’ was conditional and dependent on some form of service to the 
State. Though in legislation and practice this has been considerably lost 
sight of, the tradition still holds to a great extent, as may be evidenced 
by the large amount of public work performed gratis, especially in rural 
districts, by those connected with the land. It is the fashion nowadays 
to look on the feudal system as out of date. Never was it more necessary 
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than now to amplify and strengthen the underlying idea of feudalism, which 
stood for “‘ Service, not Self.” 

But going further into the detail of Lord Ailesbury’s policy, I should like 
to ask, Are these land bonds which are to be created in exchange for the tenure 
of the land to be negotiable ? If so it would perhaps seem that this was an’ 
attempt on behalf of financial interests, who have through Free Trade acquired 
almost complete control of the production of this country, to acquire also direct 
financial control of the land itself. Then, again, how would Lord Ailesbury 
deal with entailed estates, or with those who in tail or remainder may be 
interested in estates ? The questions of tithe, wayleaves, easements, etc., will 
also have to be dealt with, and it seems to me that, quite apart from any 
advantages or disadvantages that might be obtained politically by Lord Ailes- 
bury’s scheme, it would produce a mass of litigation that would do little good 
to anybody except the lawyers. 

But there is one point in which I thoroughly agree with Lord Ailesbury, 
namely, that any Government that had waded through the necessary legislation, 
and accomplished this policy, would very quickly find out that it was impossible 
to promote successful agriculture without a reasonable and scientific measure 
of Protection ; but it seems to me hardly necessary to go through a revolution 
in land tenure to convince the country of this fact. Lord Ailesbury’s policy 
also presumes that the land is going to be.better and more economically admin- 
istered by paid servants of the State than it is at present. If so he not only 
ignores the enormous value of the service and tradition of his class, who through 
generations of English history have provided England with its leaders of men, 
and will again, but also supposes that these servants of the State will administer 
the responsibilities from which he suggests we should flee for a lower 
remuneration than the landlord now receives in net rentals, and less, we may 
suggest, by that amount of interest which will be payable on the bonds. 

I may finally conclude by accepting the last paragraph of his final letter 
as written, except that I substitute “‘ protection of the productive industries 
of this country ” in place of the words “ nationalization of real estate.” 

Yours very truly, 
H. C. 

CHELTENHAM, 

April 6, 1927. 


MR. SPENCER’S SPEECH 


[By common consent the most instructive speech during 
the Second Reading Debate of the Trade Disputes Bill was 
that of Mr. George Spencer, the mining Member for the 
Broxtowe Division of Nottinghamshire, who had _ been 
expelled from the Labour Party for responding to the 
demands of the miners of his locality to help them to return 
to work during the Cook Coal Strike. We reproduce the 
official text.—Ep1tor N.R.] 


Mr. Spencer: I want to make one or two observations with regard to this Bill. 
In the first place, there are three parties that have to be considered in connection 
with this Bill. The first and most important is the nation itself; the second 
is the trade union ; and the third is the individual inside the trade union. Iam 
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going to attempt for a short time to deal with this question from those three 
points of view. It is of paramount importance to the trade unions that my 
late hon. Friends should do all in their power to prevent-the breakdown of the 
Constitution and to defend the fundamental principles of trade unionism. 
Unless they do that, within a comparatively short time, notwithstanding any 
intentions they may have, good or bad, they will find that it is not they who are 
ruling trade unionism, it is not they who are directing its policy, but it is those 
people who both secretly and overtly are working continuously for the destruc- 
tion of trade unionism who will direct trade union policy to an end that they 
themselves have not contemplated. 

I should like, first of all, to take the question of the general strike and, though 
I do not desire to follow exactly in the wake of the Attorney-General, I want to 
say one or two words with regard to the general strike itself and I want to give 
the House the utterances of one or two of the principal Members of the Labour 
Party and of the Liberal Party. The first quotation I should like to give the 
House is that of my right hon. Friend the Member for Spen Valley (Sir J. Simon) 
because, whatever may be the opinion of the rest of the Liberal Party, he at 
least is clear on one question, and that is that the general strike was an illegal 
attempt at the subversion of the State. He made it perfectly clear in a speech. 
to his constituents that this was not an attack on trade unionism. 


‘*I do not want the general strike to succeed, nor do I want it to fail.” 


To my way of thinking at that moment, it was the only question that any 
honest citizen could be required to answer. I wanted it to fail, and so I think 
did the overwhelming mass of our fellow-countrymen. Everyone who under- 
stands what it would have involved if it had continued, the risk of injustice and 
suffering, the feeling of resentment and of reaction, must have wanted it to fail. 
Why did he want it to fail? Why did the Liberal Party to which he belonged, 
which has been distributing leaflets, say the general strike itself was of such a 
character that it ought to fail ? In one of their leaflets they have said, ‘“‘ What is 
the objection also to political affiliation ?’’ Everyone knows that industrial 
disputes are converted into political disputes. They asked a second question, 
“ Are there any examples of this ? Yes, the general strike and the coal dispute.” 
So that in the opinion of the Liberal Party the general strike was an attempt at 
the subversion of the State. For that reason, and because in my opinion it 
was bound to fail, I believe it is to the interest of every trade unionist, of every 
man who is anxious to see British trade unionism play the part it has played 
in the past of steadily raising the standard of living of the workers, to do all he 
possibly can to preserve it as an instrument for raising the general standard 
of living of those whom he seeks to serve. I am as certain of this as that I 
stand in this Chamber, that unless something is done on the lines of this Bill to 
protect trade unionism against those who are working assiduously against it, 
in a comparatively few years it will be the men who are behind the revolutionary 
movement who will be directing its policy and not the moderate men who are 
at the head of it at present. One of the most important things that characterized 
the general strike of last year and the coal strike of last year was this. [An 
Hon. Memser: “It was a lock-out!” We will call it a lock-out. [An Hon. 
Member: “ You ought to know!’’] One of the things that characterized it 


_was that men were saying one thing in private and on public platforms they 


were saying another. Why was that, Mr. Speaker ? Because to-day too many 
are afraid of the Red element who are seeking to dictate the policy. It is not 
I alone who is condemning the elements which are in the trade unions at the 
present time. As I said to the House, I would like to give one or two quotations 
of prominent and responsible Members of the Front Bench of the Labour Party. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ogmore (Mr. Hartshorn) said : 
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“The gingerites were out deliberately to promote strife and cut down out. 
put, to render the conduct of industry impossible, and to discourage vie 
leader who would not support their policy.” 


I know of no stronger indictment against the Red element than that, and thet 
comes from a responsible leader on the Front Bench of the Labour Party. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby (Mr. Thomas) said not long ago: 
‘Tf the unions do not smash the Reds, the Reds will smash the unions.” 
I most fervently endorse that remark. I have every reason to know it, and 
every Member who is associated with a trade union knows perfectly well—if he 
is a Member of this House or if he is a leader of trade unions—that unless he is 
endorsing the extreme side of the policy of those who are seeking to be the leaders 
in the trade union and political movement, they are seeking to undermine his 
authority, they are seeking to oust him simply because he will not accept every 
jot and tittle of the policy which they seek to put forward. No man (who) is an 
Englishman will allow that section of a trade union and political movement to 
dictate to him what the policy shall be and swallow it holus-bolus. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Aberavon (Mr. R. MacDonald) said this in the 
Forward : 


“There is but one hope for Toryism and one danger for Socialism. Trade 
unionism to-day is suffering as it never suffered before because last year it was 
misled into battle where defeat was inevitable. We must aim at the creation 
of a Labour movement so well disciplined by its common sense and so well 
instructed by the knowledge of facts and methods that it will buckle down to 
its work in a businesslike way. To feed our movement on slogans and half- 
baked ideas on unconsidered proposals is to do it an ill-service and to produce & 
condition of mind which is to lead the Socialist cause into disaster for a 
generation.” 


The question which I want to put after all that is this: ‘‘ Who is going to save 
it ? Who is going to save the trade union movement ? Not those who coquette 
with Communism. The people who are going to save trade unionism are the 
people who are going to take a bold stand for the policy of trade unionism which 
has carried it to where it is at the present time. I challenge any of my hon. 
Friends here to-night to show that the policy of the new unionism which has 
been thrust upon them by men of extreme thought and extreme views has 
excelled or even equalled in its provision the good things for the men that have 
been brought about by the policy which was enunciated, put before the men 
and adopted by Wilson, Fenwick, and leaders of that character. [Interruption.] 

The general strike of last year and the coal stoppage convinced many people 


engaged in it of the disruptive methods of the extreme men associated with the — 


unions. In the second place, it convinced them of the futility and danger of 
the general strike, and strikes of that calibre. Mr. Cramp said that there 
would not again be a general strike of that character. He said: 


**He did not believe that a general industrial strike would ever be carried 
out effectively, because if carried to its logical conclusion they paralysed them- 
selves as well as everybody else.” 


That may be taken as a statement of a moderate and reliable Labour leader. 
I have every confidence in what Mr. Cramp intended to say and what he 
meant, but I want to contrast that statement with the statements which are 
being made by other people. Only last Sunday, we had Mr. Cook telling us 
that he wanted people to follow him. He said, at Hammersmith, that soon 
there was going to be another strike. I want to put this question to my friends 
here: ‘‘Who is going to lead the Labour movement?” [Hon. MempBeErs: 
“You have no friends here!”] Very well, I do not care about that. I put it 
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to hon. Members: ‘‘ Who is likely at the present time, with the psychology 
that is existing among many of the working classes, to be the person to deter- 
mine the policy of the future in the Labour movement ? Is it Harry Pollit, is 
it Cook, or is it Cramp ?”’ I say to those hon. Members: ‘‘ You know as well 
as I know, that it is Cook and Pollit, and not Cramp, who are likely to determine 
the policy of the future. If that be true, is it not only reasonable that this 
House should adopt provisions in legislation which will guard us against the 
machinations of men of that type? I believe that this House in passing this 
Measure, especially with the provisions relating to the general strike, is doing 
more good to the Labour Party—I do not know whether they will allow me to 
hold this view—than to any other political party in the State. I will tell you 
why. ([Jnterruption.] I do not mean in the direction which hon. Members of 
the Labour Party indicate. 

There are men outside waiting for the day when a Labour Government will 
come into power, and they believe that when that day comes they can so 
organize disturbances in this country and so foment discord that they will be 
able to bring such @ pressure to bear on the Government that it will have to 
give way. Therefore, I say that I know of no political party in this country 
that stands to gain more by @ measure of this kind, which will deter actions of 
that character, than the Labour Party itself. One would not mind so much if 
those who were seeking to foment these general strikes were really interested 
in the working-men themselves. I will give you one illustration. It is a well- 
known fact, which has been more than once endorsed by the ex-Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that these people look for a little trouble in the industrial field. 
They are there to foment it, the little spark is fanned into a great flame, and 
when it is a great flame they use it not for the purpose of advancing the interests 
of the men directly concerned, not for the improvement of wages and hours, 
but for the purpose of breaking down the capitalist system of this country. 
One right hon. Member on the Front Opposition Bench told me himself that 
during the coal strike two members of the minority movement came into the 
outer Lobby of this House. They wanted tickets to come in, and he said to them 
“Don’t you use the miners, honest but illiterate men, for some dishonest and 
ulterior purpose. They are out for wages and hours.” The two men said: 


“Is your b—— mentality no higher than to think we care a damn what 
becomes of the miners. We are not troubling about hours and wages. We 
are out for revolution.” 


To the credit of the right hon. Gentleman he tore up the tickets and told them 
to go. 
If that stood alone as one incident in relation to that sad and lamentable 
stoppage one might say nothing about it, but the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby in one of his remarkable articles in Answers said that in the 
early days of the dispute the question of revolution came up, and he relates this 
fact, that Cook said that the people ought to have been prepared for revolution, 
his mother-in-law had been buying an extra tin of salmon every week in pre- 
paration for it. When the inquiry was held and the trade union movement 
as @ whole passed its condemnation upon the way in which the strike or the 
lock-out had been conducted, one of the principal members of the Miners’ 


_ Executive, Mr. Davies, stated at that meeting that what they should have 


directed their energies to was not merely winning the strike but breaking down 
capitalism and bringing in @ new order of society. That, I say again, is the 
aim and the object of those who are seeking to capture the trade union move- 
ment at the present time. Because I believe it and because I know it, I say 
that it is very essential that either this Government or some other Government— 
it would be better if we could have an agreed Measure with regard to this, I 
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agree—not merely in the interests of the State but in the interests of the trade 
unions themselves, should pass some Measure through this House which would 
make it almost impossible for these men to use the trade union movement for 
anything but legitimate and honest ends. 

With regard to the particular point that as far as the movement itself was 
directed to the breakdown of society, and, as Mr. Davies said, to the break- 
down and destruction of capitalism, I only want to ask the attention of the 
House to this very simple thing. Surely if the breakdown of capitalism is a 
very laudable and desirable thing and if it is something which, when broken 
down, is going to spell either the emancipation or uplifting of the workers, how 
we ought to rejoice when we look at to-morrow morning’s papers and we find 
** Armstrong Whitworth, 3s. 3d.; Baldwins, 6s. 6d. ; Bolckow Vaughans, 8s. 9d.” 
We have nearly destroyed capitalists, but I ask the question, are the workers 
any better off ? Everybody knows in this industry we so depressed capital and 
nearly destroyed it by strike after strike—rearing its head up a little now and 
again and then knocking it down with another dispute. I ask the House to 
turn its attention to the men in these districts and ask themselves the simple 
question whether this expedient has had the effect of raising the standard of 
life enjoyed by those in these undertakings ? It has had the reverse effect, and 
everybody knows it. They are to-day many of them on the dole. Go to these 
districts which have had to suffer as the result of the foolish policy which has been 
pursued in the trade union movement during this last five or ten years. They 
are not the men who are blessing the strikes. The housewife is not the woman 
who is blessing the stoppage. It is in those localities and districts that you 
hear the wail of the woman and the curse of a father at the disaster which has 
overtaken them through the folly of strikes and stoppages. 

Therefore, I say again that, so far as this Bill is concerned, on the first 
question I admit that it is rather ambiguous. I would like to cut out of it one 
or two things. I think it becomes very thin indeed when it refers to the intimi- 
dation of the community or a substantial portion of the community. I can 
quite understand that if anyone seeks to embarrass the Government or the 
community, steps ought to be taken to prevent that being done, but when you 
begin to finesse with regard to these things, I do not think it is a good thing. 
Preserve to us on broad, general lines the possibility of collective bargaining ; 
preserve to us the right to strike for purely industrial things, and see to it that 
so far as even sympathetic strikes are concerned—directed not against the 
Government or the community, but towards assisting men to get a higher 

standard of living—see to it that you do not interfere with those sacred privileges. 

‘I believe that if you are true to that, if you amend the Bill so as to make it 
perfectly clear so that men in the street can understand it, I have no fear of 
what the general verdict of the country will be. I want to say to my friends 
that when they seek to engineer enthusiasm from the top it usually fails. The 
movement against this Bill has not sprung spontaneously from the working- 
man, and in so far as it has not sprung from the working-man himself you can 
depend upon it that it is destined to fail so long as the other side are faithful 
to the great principles I have sought to enunciate. 

I do not know when the House rises to-night, but I would have liked to have 
said more. I have a lot to say about intimidation. I should have thought 
from the leaflets sent to me by the Liberal Party that it is not the Conservative 
Party that love me but the Liberal Party. Whilst the hon. and learned Member 
for South Shields (Mr. Harney) was condemning the Bill and denying intimida- 
tion and things of that character, I had before me a leaflet that came from some 
source associated with the Liberal Party, and in it I found things of this character : 


“It is unfortunately true that in some districts those who refuse to support 
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the Labour Party are subject to forms of intimidation as bad as our Liberal 
forefathers suffered at the hands of the dominant Tories.” 


I cannot understand the language of my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Shields when he says there is no intimidation worth mentioning. 
That was not the only leaflet which I received. I have received leaflet after 
leaflet from the Liberal Party bearing testimony to the fact that there has been 
great deal of intimidation so far as the men are concerned. I can quite under- 
stand feeling running high when there is a general stoppage, but no one who 
saw some of the crowds which gathered to intimidate men would say for one 
moment that it resembled anything like peaceful picketing. It was pande- 
monium. It was hell! I can take my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for South Shields to a young man who has been a Liberal for many years and 
who has an autographed photograph of Lord Oxford and Asquith and Lady 
Oxford and Asquith for the services he has rendered to the Liberal cause. 
That man walked a mile from the pit to his home with crowds on either side 
jeering and cursing him and crowds also assembled round his home to deter 
him. The strange thing about it all is this that the men who jeered and cursed 
him one day were with him the next day doing the work. It is not always 
conviction that keeps men away ; it is often fear that deters men and that has 
been repeatedly shown to be true in this stoppage. In district after district 
men were gathered together for the purpose of going to work—— 
It being Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood adjourned, 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


Mr. SPENCER: When the House finished last night I was endeavouring to 
draw attention to the fact that my friends of the Liberal Party had found that 
in the trade union movement there was a great deal of intimidation and a spirit 
of intolerance manifested among those who object to Liberal members being 
associated with them. They have made that perfectly clear in the documents 
they have distributed, and it is to that fact that I want to apply myself, namely, 
that intimidation and intolerance are not confined at the present time to periods 
of excitement and periods of strife. Intolerance, bigotry, victimization, and 
coercion are as much rampant among those who are standing or who are supposed 
to be standing for freedom and liberty of the individual associated with trade 
unions as among any other people. In the South Wales coalfield, since the 
stoppage took place, at one pit, not many weeks ago, there was a strike because 
80 men who had dared to join the Industrial Union would not join theirs. 
These men had to be coerced into joining the South Wales Miners’ Federation. 
They did not do it willingly ; they would not have done it had they been left 
perfectly to themselves. 

I noticed in the Observer of last Sunday, certain observations—and here 
I would remind my hon. Friends above the Gangway that this is not a Labour 
paper but more a Conservative paper—condemning Clause 2 of this Bill, and 
among other things they said : 


“* Any person joins a trade union with open eyes, and any person not approving 
the policy of the trade union should leave it. His fellows, whether they be right 
or wrong, ought not to be compelled to put up with his company.” 


’ That misses the point entirely. If a man is dragooned into an association to 


which he does not want to go, and when he gets into the organization he is 
coerced to accept opinions belonging to somebody else, and then, in a moment 
of national emergency, he fails to approve of the policy which may be dictated 
by the extreme men, I ask this House and I ask my late friends above the 
Gangway, is there no redress for any individual in circumstances of that character? 
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I hope the House will pardon me if I digress for a moment to make one or 
two remarks about myself and what transpired not many weeks ago. I would 
like to preface my remarks by saying that the very people who are loudest in 
their demands for British justice and fair play for every foreigner on God’s 
earth have denied it to one of their own. What is the account? It is almost 
like fate itself. The telephone bell rings in my office and a colleague of mine 
goes to the telephone—that colleague is a Member of this House and can verify 
every word that I say—and receives a call for me. I then went to the tele- 
phone, and I was called to a meeting several miles away at a particular pit, 
At that pit that very day they had had a deputation to see the manager. They 
wanted to start work. Seventy per cent. of them were already at work. The 
remaining 30 per cent. of the men wanted to go to work, but the manager said ; 
**'You have been away so long, and I am going to choose now who is going 
to return.” To put it in common language, the men had got the wind up, 
and they sent for me to go, and I went. 

I addressed the men, and of all men the man who moved the resolution in 
that meeting was a Communist, who afterwards had to apologise in the Sunday 
Worker for his action. That man moved a resolution that I should be requested 
next day to go with them to see the manager, not to make a new agreement 
but simply to get for these men the right to return to work again. I told them 
in the meeting plainly—I am nc: making any bones about it—that I was 
expected by them to sacrifice myself. I told them frankly that, disbelieving 
in the policy of Cook and the Federation, I was quite prepared to sacrifice 
myself. I went the next day to the colliery, at their request. [Interruption.] 
Hon. Members might listen to my side of it; they have had a garbled account 
from many & mouth, and I am telling them the truth for once. I went, and I 
got for these men, every one of them, the right to return to work. As I came 

out, the second checkweighman spoke to me, and said, ‘‘ What are you doing 
here ?”” I told him. He said, ‘‘ Will you come to our pit?’ When I went 
home to my lunch I had a further deputation of three workmen, begging me to 
go to their pit and get them started at work. That day, I got the men, every 
one of them, returned to their own jobs at seven pits in the county of Notting- 
ham, and for getting men the right to return to work at their own jobs which 
they had left I myself am a victimized man for doing @ charitable act to my 
fellow-men. 

What happened ? I was sent for to come to London. I know what would 
have been said if I had not gone. It would have been said that I dared not 
face it. I only make this remark in passing. I was lying ill in bed and I got 
up. I would have seen the man who is the dictator of the Miners’ Federation 
in hell before I would have met him, if it had not been for the fact that my 
absence would have been misconstrued. The time has come when men of that 
type have to be stood up against by somebody. I went, and they suspended 
me for doing my duty to my fellow-men. After that, they had the council of 
action in Nottingham and they dragged the men out again. Some of them 
have never returned to work since, and upon my shoulders they are putting 
the blame for the last victimization. The blame should have been put upon 
the men on the council of action who foolishly came and dragged the men out 
again. When they came, they called upon my council to deal with me—to 
deal with me for obeying the orders of the men whom I was paid to serve, the 
men who were in a majority at work, and who asked me to do it. 

I want to give the House an example of the treatment which one gets from 
the extreme men in the movement, and of their sense of justice and fair play, 
and what any of us may expect once they become the dominant factor in the 
State. I went to that meeting of my own council. Twenty-eight men of the 
forty-two had left the council because they had gone to work and those who 
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remained in that council chamber were no more representative of the men who 
were at work than many in this House would have been representative of them. 
They passed a resolution, which is on the minutes of the Notts Miners’ Federa- 
tion, suspending me until the council was re-formed, and then they would hear 
what I had to say. They hang me first and then hear what I have to say 
afterwards. The secretary who called me to the first meeting sent a letter, 
which is still extant, stating that I should be exonerated from all blame and 
that what I had done had only been in the interests of the men themselves. 
I put it to the chairman, the man who had assumed authority because the chair- 
man was not there, that he should read that letter to the council, and he actually 
refused to read a letter which was a vindication of what I have done. 

Mr. Surron: On a point of Order——[Interruption]}. I want to ask you, 
Mr. Speaker——[Interruption}—whether the remarks of the hon. Member have 
anything to do with the Bill before the House ? 

An Hon. Memser: They show the need for the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is dealing with the Clause which refers to 
the question of intimidation. 

Mr. SPpeNcER: I am dealing with the Clause which deals with intimidation 
and victimization. In passing, let me say that the new movement with which 
I have become associated was not originated and organized by myself. It was 
born spontaneously from among the men who had been thrown out of the 
council chamber. But it is not alone intimidation. Here, among hon. Members 
above the Gangway, is vile and diabolical misrepresentation of myself. They 
are going about saying that the owners financed me. There is not an atom of 
truth in it. From the very first when we organized in Nottinghamshire, 
money has come in sufficient to pay our way, and we stand now, after three 
months, with a bank balance of £3,000. [An Hon. MemBrer: ‘ You have had 
£10,000 from the coalowners.”] I am prepared to submit to them all the 
accounts of every branch that has sent in money to my Association. The only 
thing the Nottingham coalowners have given me, to their credit, was done 
openly so that all the world should know. I begged £10,000 from them in order 
to pay the old men who would not have had a penny of their pension had not 
the owners themselves been generous. That was not a bribe, nor was it done 
in a dark and secret corner. I told them when I asked for it that I wanted all 
the world to know what I was asking for, so that it should not be said after- 
wards that I was seeking merely a bribe from them for some service I had 
rendered. I do not care two straws for it. This House can believe me or not, 
but I will tell them that my wife and I sat at home and considered this thing. 
I told her what I thought to be the truth with regard to the economic facts of 
the industry, and what I thought was my duty to the men in the circumstances. 
I said, ‘‘ I expect we shall have to get a fresh job,” and we agreed that I should 
go back to the pit and work at the pit again at some job rather than poison my 
own mind by perverting the truth. [IJnterruption.] If ever a man has been 
victimized by his fellow-men, treated evilly and wrongly, without trial, without 
being able to give his point of view, that man is myself. But I can look them 
all in the face now or at any time, because I have nothing to hide. In what 
I have done, I have been actuated by the highest possible motives on behalf of 
the men I have sought to serve. Therefore, I say that with regard to this 
particular Clause, it is only right that something should be done to protect 


_ these men who are seeking to serve with fidelity and loyalty their fellow-men in 


these difficult times. 

I would like to say @ word to my Liberal friends. They have built up 
their cause upon great fundamental principles. They have a great historic 
past, not so much because of the men who have been associated with them as 
on account of the principles upon which they have built their political thesis. 
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But if the tottering hand of dotage or the stealthy hand of deception seeks to 
steal the mantle of liberty in order to cover the nudity of pretence, I tell them 
they are going to fail. They will not win a single vote by diverting the funda. 
mental principle of individual liberty. Once they leave that foundation in 
order to grapple with any pretence or expediency, from that very moment 
Liberalism has spent its force and power in this country. If they are going 
to resuscitate themselves and build up their party, it will only be by being 
faithful to the principles which they have enunciated and have accepted for 
so many years. Their triumph lies, not along the road of deserting the working- 
men in distress ; their triumph lies along the road of helping the working-men 
when they are oppressed and tyrannized by a section that only wants to use 
them for their own ends, ends which are nefarious to the interests of the men 
and the State as well. 

I want for a moment to deal with the political side of this question. The 
political side undoubtedly is an important one. Statements were made in this 
House yesterday by some hon. Members above the Gangway which, if I may 
respectfully say, showed that they knew little if anything about what they were 
talking. A great deal of the trouble we have at present, as far as politics are 
concerned, has sprung from two main causes. The first, and perhaps the most 
important, which has not been touched upon in this House, is this: that, when 
men belonging to the Conservative Party or the Liberal Party have gone to a 
trade union meeting, they find that at some of the branches nearly the whole 
of the time, if not the whole, is taken up, not with a discussion on trade union 
matters, not with a discussion on questions like compensation, but in dis- 
cussing the question of Mussolini coming to this country, the question of the 
Dawes Report, the question of ‘“‘ Hands off Russia” and ‘‘ Hands off China.” 
I do not object to these men discussing these questions in the proper place, 
They have a perfect right to do so, but they have no right to use trade union 
meetings, which are paid for out of trade union funds, for the purpose of pro- 
pagating any form of politics whatever. 

Yesterday it was said that the Miners’ Federation did not send in a political 
balance sheet because it was not a trade union, but it consisted of separate 
branches and separate associations. That is not true. It is the Miners’ 
Federation that is the unit. It is the political unit of the whole of the miners’ 
associations of this country. I must confess to the House I was amazed when 
my attention was drawn to the fact that not one penny piece is taken out of the 
political fund of the Miners’ Federation to carry on the political work of that 
huge organization. I put it to hon. Members above the Gangway that, if 
they turn to the balance sheets, they will find that to be the case. I was 
amazed when it was pointed out to me by men who are interested in this parti- 
cular question that all this work, all these conferences, all the money that goes 
to run that huge organization comes out of the trade union levy made on the 
Miners’ Federation. I am certain there is no one on the Benches above the 
Gangway who can speak with knowledge, or who wants to play fair and who 
would say that the political side of the Miners’ Federation’s activities should 
not contribute to pay its way. I do not think there is anyone who will deny 
that the activities of the political side should be paid for from the political 
funds, and the very fact that it has not been so paid for has given these men 
the right to protest against the way in which these things are being done. Who 
will rise up and deny that ? 

Mr. VaRLtey: It has paid its share. [Hon. MemBers: ‘“‘ He knows that 
quite well !”’] 

Mr. SPENCER: I will ask those who have interjected to examine the balance 
sheets. Before we have done I will bring the balance sheets to this House 
and prove that for year after year not one penny piece was taken out of the 
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political fund for paying conference expenses, executive expenses, and things of 
that character. Will anyone say—will my late colleague say—that there are 
no activities in the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain of a political character 
which should be paid for in this way ? 

Mr. VartEy: The hon. Member is addressing a question to me. [Hon. 
MEMBERS: “Order!” ] If the hon. Member wants me to reply to his question, 
I will do so. If his friends on the other side do not want to hear the reply, 
I shall resume my seat. He asked me would I deny that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion has no political work which ought to be paid for. My answer is that it is 
paid for. The hon. Member may bring balance sheets up to recent years 
where @ proportion of the general funds was used to pay for clerical work 
attaching to the political side ; but that has been put right some 18 months ago. 

Mr. SPENcER: I know as well as the hon. Member knows, how. far the 
contribution has been made. The hon. Member knows as well as I know from 
where the expenses of the annual conference—which is three quarters political 
and one quarter industrial—come. I ask him from where the expenses of 
perhaps 120 delegates representing various districts are taken? It is not out 
of the political fund. It is out of the industrial fund. The point I wish to 
make in that connection is that in a trade union movement where you are 
demanding that the Conservative and the Liberal should come in, great care 
should be exercised to see that these men are not called upon to make any 
contribution whatever towards the upkeep of the political creed of others. 
Absolute freedom should be given to them so far as that aspect of the question 
is concerned. If the House will bear with me for a little longer, I should like 
to give them what I think to be the solution of this question. In the first place, 
I do not agree with all that is in the Bill. If I may say so to the Government, 
there is one point with which I do not agree and which they ought to strike out. 

Mr. J. Jones: A bit of sugar for the bird. 

Mr. SPpENcER: Whether it is for the birds or not, I am endeavouring to be 
fair to all, irrespective of what their song may be. There is one thing in the 
Bill which I do not consider fair. You are asking a man not merely to con- 
tract in, but to put his notice in an envelope and put @ stamp on it and send it 
through the post. You certainly ought not to do that. You ought to demand 
that the men shall sign the papers and that facilities shall be given to the organiza- 
tion to collect the papers when the men have signed them. That part of the 
Bill ought to be struck out. I believe in every facility being given for collecting 
the papers after they have been signed by the men. 

If I may, I should like now to give the House the benefit of my ideas upon 
this question. I have not for some time believed in the present method at all. 
It is not recently, but for some time now that I have ceased to believe in it. 
I wish the Right Hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
George) were here, because more than a year and a half ago I spoke to him 
about the same thing, as well as to other hon. Members. So what I am 

about to say now is not born out of the present Bill at all. This has been 
my idea with regard to political activities—that, first of all, inside the trade 
union movement, and inside trade union meetings, politics should be absolutely 
taboo. [An Hon. Memsper: “ Like a Masonic Lodge!”’] That only shows 
the perverted mind of the interrupter. What I suggest is that we should let 
the trade union become the collecting agency for political funds. But if the 


_ trade union became the agent for the collection of the funds, it would collect 


for the Conservative working-man, for the Liberal working-man, for the Com- 
munist working-man, and for the Labour working-man ; and when it got those 
funds it would not keep them to foment political discords in its own ranks 
but would send them direct to some persons appointed by the Labour section, 
the Communist section, the Liberal section, and the Conservative section 
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respectively. Thus, at least, you would get perfect equality of treatment, 
You would rid your trade union movement from any interference with political 
questions. I should like to remind some of my late friends that the best 
secretary the Miners’ Federation ever had was a Conservative. [Hon, 
Memserns: ‘“ Never!” and “‘Name!”] You know who it was—the Right 
Hon. Thomas Ashton was a Conservative. [Hon. Mrmprrs: ‘“No!”’’] If 
you are going to have all the elements in the trade union movement working 
for the common good of those who are inside the union, it is most essential 
that every man inside the movement should feel that he is welcome there to 
make his own contribution to help on the cause. He should feel when he 
comes to trade union meetings that he is there to discuss questions affecting 
hours, wages, compensation, and things which have to do with trade unions ; 
he should not find, when he comes to these meetings, that the only questions 
agitating the minds of the dominant section in the trade union are things 
which have absolutely nothing to do with this country or with trade unionists. 
The sooner you get rid of that the better it is going to be for winning back some 
of the members to trade unionism and getting that standard of discussion and 
those numbers which used to characterize the trade unions in the past. 

May I say this, in conclusion ? I feel it in my bones that we can have what 
theories we like, but this country has to face this salient fact: Other nations 
are making more rapid strides in trade than we are. You have Czecho-Slovakia 
increasing its exports 53 per cent.; you have Italy with about 48 per cent., 
Germany with about 38 per cent., Belgium with about 48 per cent., France 
with 15 per cent., and the United States with 10 per cent., and this country’s 
exports have expanded by 2 per cent. We used, in 1913, to do nearly 17 per 
cent. of the world’s trade. We are doing 15 per cent. to-day, and the world’s 
trade has expanded 5 per cent. since that time. We are therefore not keeping 
pace with the rest of the world, and I say to my fellow trade unionists that the 
watchword for all should be not “ conflict within our ranks,”’ but ‘‘ co-operation 
between everyone of us.”” From directors downwards, we should all be working 
in union to make industry the instrument which it can become for giving each 
one of us the standard of life which ought to be the inalienable right of every 
working-man. 


A CANADIAN SIDELIGHT 


[A CanapIan business man of many years’ standing and a close student of 
public affairs frankly expresses the “ unorthodox” view of the relations of 
the English-speaking nations in the course of a business letter not written for 
publication. We present it for the reflection of our readers, many of whom 
are puzzled by the effusiveness of the British Government in contrast with the 
antagonism of Washington.—Epiror N.R.] 


THE note struck by the National Review is badly needed in 
these days of emasculated Empire doctrines and tendencies 
—and the Dominion of Canada is not free from the virus. 
Iam not a party man, but the policy of the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion on Empire matters is greatly and widely 
distrusted here. The accidents of party and provincial 
politics alone gave him, for the time being, the place of 
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leadership; and in the late election the unhealed breach 
between the National Conservative Party and the Province 
of Quebec led to his return to power. The Crown, the 
Governor-General, and the British connection were the 
targets of a malignant though partly disguised attack until, 
warned by party leaders and by the manifestations of hostile 
public opinion, it became necessary to render a spurious 
and nauseating lip-service to the cause that had been 
anathema; and the Imperial Conference in turn became 
the stage and the occasion of a further display of unscrupulous 
political opportunism. 

Mr. Meighen, on the other hand, is a statesman and a 
true Loyalist, and his return to the Leadership of the 
Conservative Party, and thereafter, in due course, to power 
as the head of a coming Government, are well within the 
probabilities. His statement during the last election that 
the sanction of a General Election was necessary before any 
Government could send troops to the assistance of the 
Mother Country has not yet been explained: it certainly 
cost him much support; but I am persuaded—and indeed 
have reason to believe—that the circumstances that gave 
birth to it will yet be made public and in such a way as 
to restore the confidence that he deserves as a true and 
steadfast supporter of British Empire unity in peace and 
in war. The country, moreover, is at heart overwhelmingly 
sound on British connection—at least, I believe so after 
thirty-five years’ residence, observation, travel, and experi- 
ence, Theliberties and privileges—political, religious, juristic, 
and linguistic—of Quebec, guaranteed at the Conquest and 
incorporated in the British North America Act, will secure 
the support of the French-speaking province to the Imperial 
tie, at any time of crisis, without the slightest doubt, not- 
withstanding the traitorous vapourings of E—— and B——. 

But the great danger of the future for Great Britain as 
well as Canada is the U.S.A. No American Government 
ever has or ever will deal fairly with Great Britain unless 
there is an American peril afoot at the time. Disloyal in 
friendship; treacherous in enmity; false in neutrality ; 
shifty in diplomacy ; untrustworthy in treaties; untrue to 
plighted word; grasping and unscrupulous in purpose ; 
pharisaical, beyond all experience, among the nations, 


- prostituting the lofty name of Humanity by invoking its 


sanction for the most sordid of tricks; insolent in manners 
and in national interferences when power is on its side— 
the average Government of the United States of America 
is the incarnation of base political ingratitude and of 
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duplicity where Great Britain is concerned and is the great 
political menace to the future of the British Empire. There 
is hardly any proposition of international law laid down in 
American despatches on given disputes that is not denied 
in other despatches on different disputes: the rule of gold 
is obeyed, but the Golden Rule is imposed ; and again in 
the comity of nations the rights thereof are claimed from, 
but the duties are imposed upon, others. 

American capital is penetrating and permeating Canada; 
sooner or later the cry of “ vested rights” will be raised ; 
the St. Lawrence waterway is made the occasion of provo- 
cative and insolent claims destructive of the Sovereign 
rights of this country; the Monroe Doctrine—itself an 
insolent domestic pretension originally and always aimed 
at Great Britain—is stretched like elastic to cover every 


contemplated crime; the National boundaries are already | 


drawn, in purpose, from the North Pole to Panama; and 


the day of judgment is coming on. For many years I have | 


visited Washington and Congress regularly and have travelled 
over nearly all the continent. With but a few rare and 
honourable exceptions no man in Congress or in public 
life in Washington (apart from the very few who are restrained 
by the responsibilities of office and those who belong to the 
Pilgrims or other well-meaning bodies, whose real influence 
in times of crisis is negligible) ever utters a word friendly 
to Great Britain without apologizing for it, or dares to do 
so. And our brand-new Canadian Minister, of very doubt- 
ful virility indeed (like a declaration of neutrality when 
Great Britain is at war with another Great Power), will 
give us just as much protection against the coming day as 
a sheet of tissue-paper against a high-explosive shell. Our 
only real protection is a supremely strong British Navy (a 
defence which I greatly fear has been sacrificed on the altar 
of delusion), which, of course, we don’t deserve because we 
have not yet shared its cost in any form or degree. 

I hope the insight that warned of the German peril will 
warn faithfully of the American peril, while not defiantly 
precipitating it. Political insight is a gift of nature, not 
a scholastic attainment ; and the peril is real, though many 
will not and more cannot see it. But unless it is postponed 
or averted either by ample defensive British preparations, 
or by the attacks of other Great Powers that are tired, like 
many of us, of American boastings and hectorings—attacks 
which would magicaily transform bitter enmity into effusive 
and cringing though artificial friendliness—the day of dis- 
illusionment will come, and all too soon. 
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FRENCH LAWN TENNIS 685 
The indictment may seem severe, but it is true to the 


testimony of history and of the disposition of those who 
control political power, although it is far from exhaustive. 


It is not impeached by the late war because it is notorious 
that they would rather have fought against us than with 
us; they did not fight for us. The healthy minded minority 
of the people are powerless to sway Congress or the Govern- 
ment; nor does the vaunted one hundred years of peace 
prove anything except the yielding disposition of Great 
Britain. 


FRENCH LAWN TENNIS 


A WINTER issue of Tennis et Golf—with Golf in a back seat— 
contained some interesting notes by Monsieur Borotra (repro- 
duced in Lawn Tennis and Badminton of February 12th) on 
the achievements of the French team in the United States 
last year. Although defeated in the Davis Cup challenge 
round—before they were at the top of their form—M. Borotra 
and his companions immensely distinguished themselves in 
the American National Championship by defeating Mr. 
Tilden, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Vincent Richards—the four 
semi-finalists in the Singles consisting of three Frenchmen 
(Messieurs Borotra, Lacoste, and Cochet) and one American, 
the final being fought out between two Frenchmen (Lacoste 
and Borotra), with the greatest American players in the 
unwonted part of Linesmen, which they accepted in that 
joyous spirit that characterizes the American Lawn Tennis 
world. Besides playing magnificently, the foremost French 
players are also fine sportsmen, and it is the hall-mark 
of sportsmanship to appreciate opponents. M. Borotra is 
keenly conscious of the debt which European Lawn Tennis 
owes to the Tildens, Johnstons, and Richardses. It is from 
them that the French have learnt to develop their game to 
its present pitch. M. Borotra gives another reason for the 


- results attained abroad by French players in recent years 


which should be taken to heart by all tourists at all games. 


The French team, as its excellent captain, Pierre Gillou (considered by us 
all to be the first member of the team itself), has been able to report, forms a 
team in itself, in which rivalry is unknown, in which each is always ready, for 
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the good of the team, to give way to the player whose form is better, and in 
which all rejoice indiscriminately over success gained by one as much as the 
other. The best comradeship and the utmost gaiety never cease to exist, 
and beside the extreme pleasure which we all have of travelling together, it ig 
without doubt that that constitutes for the team, in the time of international 
matches, a powerful moral force. 


As regards the future, French prospects are rosy because, 
in M. Borotra’s judgment, 


Lacoste and Cochet have hardly commenced their wonderful careers, and will 
surely be at the height of their form during the next ten years. . ‘“ Toto” 


(Brugnon) himself will certainly remain for some years the best doubles player. | 


And besides, recruits arrive ... in Landry, Couitéas, Gentien, Georges, and 
many others, who have shown, in the course of the last inter-European matches, 
that the reserve team of France was already worthy of the elder, and capable 
of upholding our colours. Then follow a series of ‘‘ youngsters ’’—Christian 
Boussus, Robert de Buzelet, Paul Barrelet de Ricou, my brother Edward, 
and others who are already ‘“‘ hopes ” and will show us soon what they can do, 
M. Borotra does not, however, make the mistake of under- 
rating the opposition, and he is less optimistic than some 
of those sanguine souls who regard this year’s Davis Cup 
as already won by France. Although Mr. Vincent Richards 
has passed into the ranks of professionals, Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Johnston are probably as formidable as ever, while 
Tilden and R. N. Williams should make a pair that could 
tackle any other pair in the world. M. Borotra, moreover, 
does not forget that Tilden was rather “ off colour” last 
summer and may recover his very best form this year 
under the stress of international competition at Wimbledon 
—where we are all eagerly looking forward to his appear- 
ance—and elsewhere. The famous Frenchman thus esti- 
mates his country’s prospects: “‘If we play the Challenge 
Round in America this year with our best team we shall 
win, I hope, but in my opinion the chances will be hardly 
even.” 
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